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OVERVIEW 

What  are  the  rights  of  citizens  in  Canada?  Are  there  also  responsibilities  as  well? 
What  should  government  do  to  protect  these  rights? 

In  this  module  you  will  investigate  the  whole  question  of  rights  in  Canada  and 
around  the  world. 
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Evaluation 

Your  mark  in  this  module  will  be  determined  by  your  work  in  the  Assignment 
Booklet.  You  must  complete  all  assignments.  In  this  module  you  are  expected  to 
complete  four  section  assignments  and  one  final  module  assignment. 

The  assignment  breakdown  is  as  follows: 


Section  I  Assignment  20% 

Section  2  Assignment  20% 

Section  3  Assignment  20% 

Section  4  Assignment  35% 

Final  Module  Assignment  5% 

TOTAL  100% 


Course  Overview 

Social  Studies  10  contains  six  modules. 


Module  1 
Regionalism 


Module  4 
Politics  and 
Government 
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Section 


Understanding 
Rights  and 
Responsibilities 


The  freedom  that  you  enjoy  in  Canada  is  based  on  certain  rights.  However,  in 
using  these  rights  you  also  have  duties  to  others  and  to  society. 

In  this  section  you  will  examine  the  rights  that  Canadians  have.  You  will  also 
look  at  the  flip  side  of  the  issue  -  your  responsibilities. 
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Freedom:  the  state  of  being  free, 
having  libert}-,  or  being  released 
from  strict  government  control 

Civil  rights:  rights  that  belong 
to  all  citizens  of  a  particular 
country;  rights  are  nonnally 
protected  by  law 


Activity  1 :  Rights  and  Responsibilities 

As  a  Canadian,  you  are  so  accustomed  to  your  freedoms  and  civil  rights  that  you 
often  take  them  for  granted.  Most  of  you  would  likely  assume  that  you  know 
what  freedom  and  civil  rights  mean.  Do  you?  Can  you  explain  what  freedom 
is?  What  civil  rights  are? 

For  most  of  you,  these  terms  describe  something  familiar;  but  you  are  not  totally 
sure  what  they  actually  mean  or  entail.  If  you  experience  a  situation  where  it  is 
necessary  to  know  your  rights,  it  would  seem  reasonable  that  you  should  have  at 
least  some  understanding  of  your  rights  and  their  limits.  That  is,  in  fact,  your 
responsibility  in  exercising  your  rights. 


You  have  the  right  to  own  pets.  What  afc  some  of  the 
responsibihties  that  you  have  as  a  pet  owner? 


So  what  rights  do  you  have?  In  this  activity,  you  will  be  introduced  to  rights  and 
how  they  work. 

"I'm  Eighteen" 

As  she  did  each  school-day  morning,  J's  mother  entered  J's  bedroom  at 
exactly  7:15  and  cheerfully  announced,  "Wake  up,  lazy.  Breakfast  is  ready." 
Instead  of  characteristically  groaning,  pulling  the  covers  up,  and  begging  for 
just  five  more  minutes  of  sleep,  J  smiled  and  jumped  out  of  bed.  J's  mom 
looked  at  him  warmly  and  said,  "Oh,  by  the  way,  Happy  Birthday." 
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J  was  very  excited  because  today  was  not  just  any  birthday.  Today  was 
J's  eighteenth  birthday.  Today  J  was  an  adult.  He  thought  bemusedly,  now 
I'm  my  own  boss;  I  can  make  my  own  decisions;  I  have  all  the  rights  a 
Canadian  citizen  is  entitled  to! 

These  thoughts  of  independence  and  the  birthday  wishes  he  received  from 
friends  at  school  put  J  in  a  very  good  mood.  Time  and  time  again  J's 
concentration  drifted  in  class  as  he  considered  the  fact  that  adulthood  had 
finally  arrived  and  that  he  could  now  do  what  he  wanted  to  do. 

Following  a  birthday  dinner  and  the  opening  of  presents  at  home,  J  asked, 
"Dad,  can  I  please  have  the  car?  Some  of  my  friends  who  are  already 
eighteen  want  to  take  me  out  for  a  bit  of  a  celebration." 

Hesitantly,  J's  father  agreed  but  added,  "Remember  J,  being  an  adult 
gives  you  certain  rights;  but  it  also  gives  you  the  responsibility  not  to  abuse 
those  rights."  J  nodded,  only  half  listening.  His  father  continued,  "So,  if  you 
drink  too  much,  phone  me;  and  I  will  come  and  get  you,  no  matter  where  you 
are.  O.K.?" 

"O.K.  Dad,"  J  replied.  "You  bet  I  will."  As  J  ran  out  the  door,  he  thought 
about  what  his  father  had  said.  Dad's  such  a  worrier.  He  doesn't  trust  me. 
But  hey,  why  should  I  care?  I'm  an  adult  and  I  don't  have  to  listen  to  him  at 
all  any  more.  J  got  into  the  car  and  drove  away. 

Several  hours  (and  a  few  drinks)  later,  J  and  his  carload  of  friends  were 
heading  home  after  a  great  evening.  The  car  came  over  a  hill,  and  J  was 
suddenly  greeted  by  flashing  red  and  blue  lights.  "Oh  no,"  J's  friend  in  the 
front  seat  exclaimed,  "It's  a  checkstop!" 

Calmly  J  turned  and  said,  "Don't  worry.  I'm  O.K.  I  only  had  a  few  drinks." 
J's  calm  voice  did  not  prevent  a  knot  of  anxious  fear  from  developing  in  his 
stomach.  A  policeman  in  a  fluorescent  vest  flagged  down  J's  car  and 
approached  on  the  driver's  side.  J  rolled  the  window  down;  his  friends  were 
very  quiet.  Everyone  was  nervous. 
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The  policeman  spoke  first;  he  was  very  polite.  "Good  evening,"  the 
policeman  began. 

"Good  evening,  Officer,"  J  replied  courteously.  The  officer  then  asked  J  to 
produce  his  driver's  licence,  insurance,  and  registration.  This  J  quickly  did. 
"Have  you  had  anything  to  drink  tonight?"  the  officer  inquired. 
"Yes,"  J  replied,  "but  just  a  couple." 

"Would  you  please  step  out  of  the  car  and  come  with  me  to  the  police 
cruiser,"  requested  the  officer. 

J  quickly  got  out  of  the  car  and  followed  the  officer  to  the  cruiser.  J  sat  in 
the  back  seat;  the  officer  sat  in  the  front.  The  policeman  turned  on  the 
interior  light,  looked  at  J,  and  said,  "I  am  going  to  give  you  a  roadside 
breathalyzer  test.  Should  you  fail  this  test,  you  could  be  charged  with  a 
criminal  offence.  In  that  event,  you  have  the  right  to  retain  and  instruct 
counsel  without  delay."  J  nodded  understandingly  to  the  policeman. 


Next  the  officer  gave  J  the  breathalyzer  unit.  It  was  shaped  like  a  small 
box  of  chocolates.  On  the  top  of  the  box  were  three  small  lights.  The  officer 
explained  the  test.  "Please  blow  into  the  mouthpiece  at  the  end  of  the  meter; 
keep  blowing  until  one  of  the  lights  comes  on.  Green  indicates  you  pass; 
yellow  indicates  a  warning;  and  red  means  you  failed  and  will  be  considered 
impaired." 

J  nervously  brought  the  mouthpiece  up  and  blew  into  the  apparatus  as 
instructed.  J  blew  steadily.  After  a  few  seconds,  the  red  light  suddenly 
flashed  on.  J  simply  couldn't  believe  it.  "No!  No!  It  can't  be,"  J  protested. 
"I  only  had  a  couple  of  drinks!" 

The  officer  looked  at  J  and  repeated  J's  rights,  "You  have  the  right  to  retain 
and  instruct  counsel  without  delay  ..." 


A  police  station  breathalyzer  unit  measures  the 
amount  of  alcohol  in  the  breath  (and  therefore  in 
the  blood)  of  a  person. 
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Rights:  freedoms  that  citizens 
have,  normally  guaranteed  in 
some  form 

Responsibilities:  duties  or 
obligations  associated  with  the 
rights  of  citizenship 


While  J's  story  is  fictitious,  what  happened  to  him  happens  to  thousands  of 
Albertans  every  year.  While  it  is  your  right  to  go  out  and  consume  alcoholic 
beverages  if  you  are  eighteen  or  older,  you  have  a  responsibility  not  to  drive  if 
you  have  consumed  too  much  alcohol.  The  legal  limit  is  .08  percent  of  alcohol  in 
your  bloodstream.  If  you  go  over  this  limit  and  are  caught,  you  can  be  fined 
heavily  and  have  your  licence  suspended.  This  then  was  J's  mistake.  While  J 
had  the  right  to  go  out  and  celebrate  with  his  friends,  he  had  the  responsibility  not 
to  drive  if  he  suspected  that  he  had  too  much  to  drink.  J  should  have  taken  his 
dad's  advice  and  phoned  for  a  ride. 

J's  abuse  of  one  right  did  not  abruptly  bring  to  an  end  all  of  his  rights.  Now  J 
would  enter  a  legal  realm  where  rights  are  very  important.  Notice  that  the 
policeman  informed  J  of  the  right  to  retain  and  instruct  counsel  immediately. 
Even  though  J  had  abused  one  right  and  broken  a  law,  J  still  had  other  rights  for 
ensuring  that  he  was  treated  fairly  before  the  law. 

To  understand  your  rights  you  must  know  the  following: 

•  what  your  rights  are 

•  how  far  your  rights  extend 

•  what  your  responsibilities  are  in  exercising  these  rights 

Answer  the  following  questions,  based  on  the  preceding  story,  I'm  Eighteen. 
1.   Do  you  think  that  J  had  the  right  to  celebrate?  Explain  your  opinion. 
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2.   Did  J  act  responsibly  in  driving  home  from  the  celebration?  Explain  your 
answer. 


3.   Suggest  three  strategies  that  J  could  have  followed  that  could  have  prevented 
the  situation  outlined  in  the  story. 


4.  The  story  is  attempting  to  show  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between  rights 
and  responsibilities.  In  a  short  paragraph,  explain  your  understanding  of  this 
relationship. 


Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  1 :  Activity  1 . 
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You  have  been  introduced  to  the  fact  that  rights  do  not  exist  without  associated 
responsibiUties.  In  fact,  unless  you  assume  the  responsibilities,  your  rights  could 
be  severely  threatened.  Commenting  on  this  relationship,  one  philosopher  stated, 
"A  society  that  denies  the  concept  of  individual  responsibility  must  either  perish 
in  a  chaos  of  criminal  and  vigilante  lawlessness  or  end  up  denying  all  of  its 
citizens  any  individual  freedom." 

Do  you  agree  with  the  philosopher?  Will  social  order  necessarily  break  down  if 
citizens  like  you  do  not  exercise  their  rights  in  a  responsible  manner? 


Rights  And  Responsibilities  Opinionnaire 

You  should  now  complete  the  following  Rights  and  Responsibilities 
Opinionnaire.  While  completing  the  questionnaire,  consider  the  following: 

•  To  have  meaningful  rights  and  freedoms,  you  must  have  corresponding 
responsibilities. 


•  What  is  the  best  balance  of  rights  and  freedoms  and  the  applicable 
responsibilities? 

Instructions:  Mark  each  of  the  following  statements  as  honestly  and 
thoughtfully  as  possible  using  this  code: 


•  5  if  you  strongly  agree  with  the  statement 

•  4  if  you  agree  with  the  statement 

•  3  if  you  are  undecided  about  the  statement 

•  2  if  you  disagree  with  the  statement 

•  1  if  you  strongly  disagree  with  the  statement 

Circle  the  number  that  best  reflects  your  feelings.  Remember,  there  are  no  right 
or  wrong  answers. 
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Rights  And  Responsibilities  Opinionnaire 


Statement 

Strongly 
Disagree 

Strongly 
Agree 

•  The  government  of  Canada  should  never  be 
able  to  suspend  the  basic  rights  of  a 
Canadian  citizen. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

•  Ranrifininn  thp  rinht*?  of  an  Individual  i<? 
justified  if  society  as  a  whole  will  benefit. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

•  If  an  individual  feels  a  law  is  a  bad  law,  he  or 
she  is  justified  in  breaking  that  law. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

•  It  is  the  duty  of  ail  eligible  citizens  to  vote  in 
elections. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

•  The  freedom  of  Canadians  to  do  as  they 
please  should  not  be  limited. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

•  A  citizen  has  an  obligation  to  report  a  crime. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

•  An  individual  should  be  able  to  use  either 
English  or  French  in  appearing  in  any  court. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

•  An  individual  should  have  the  right  to  say  or 
write  anything  he  or  she  wants. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

•  The  national  security  of  Canada  is  more 
important  than  the  basic  freedoms  of 
individual  citizens. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

•  An  individual  should  never  be  able  to  refuse 
to  serve  on  a  jury. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

•  It  should  be  illegal  to  belong  to  groups  that 
promote  hatred  of  others. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

•  Minority  groups  in  Canada  must  follow  the 
decisions  of  the  majority. 

p 

c 

3 

4 

5 

•  An  individual  should  have  the  right  to  belong 
to  any  religious  group  he  or  she  wants,  no 
matter  how  strange  that  religion  may  seem 
to  others. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

•  Under  no  circumstances  should  the 
government  ever  be  able  to  seize  an 
individual's  property. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
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Statement 

Strongly 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Agree 

•  The  owner  of  a  house  should  be  able  to 

1 

2 

3 

4  5 

refuse  to  rent  to  someone  for  any  reason  the 

owner  chooses. 

•  People  who  worfc  in  essential  services 

1 

2 

3 

4  5 

should  not  be  able  to  go  on  strike. 

•  Volunteering  time  for  community  service  is 

1 

2 

3 

4  5 

an  important  part  of  being  a  good  citizen. 

•  An  employer  should  be  able  to  refuse  to  hire 

1 

2 

3 

4  5 

someone  for  any  reason  the  employer  thinks 

is  valid. 

•  Films  that  are  considered  immoral  or 

1 

2 

3 

4  5 

distasteful  should  be  censored  by  the 

government. 

•  If  it  is  considered  necessary  for  the  welfare 

1 

2 

3 

4  5 

of  the  country,  the  government  is  justified  in 

breaking  laws. 

Now  that  you  have  completed  the  opinionnaire,  consider  the  following  questions 
and  supply  suitable  answers. 
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5.   Fill  the  following  chart.  On  the  left,  list  five  of  what  you  would  consider  to 
be  the  most  important  rights  found  in  the  opinionnaire.  On  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  chart,  list  five  of  what  you  would  consider  to  be  the  most 
important  responsibilities  associated  with  each  of  the  rights  you  listed. 


Rights 

Responsibilities 

6.   a.    Using  the  list  of  rights  and  responsibilities  that  you  developed,  suggest 
two  ways  in  which  rights  could  come  into  conflict  with  responsibilities. 


b.    Suggest  three  ways  in  which  these  conflicts  could  be  resolved. 


Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  1 :  Activity  1 . 
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Human  rights:  natural  rights 
that  belong  to  all  human  beings 
simply  as  a  condition  of  being 
human 

These  rights,  however,  will  be  of 
little  or  no  use  if  this  principle 
is  not  recognized  by  the 
governing  officials. 
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By  now  you  should  understand  that  you  have  rights  that  determine  the  extent  of 
your  freedoms.  These  rights  may  be  called  civil  rights,  civil  liberties,  or  human 
rights. 

Do  these  terms  mean  different  things?  Or  is  it  just  a  matter  of  word  games  (that 
is,  using  different  words  to  express  the  same  meaning)? 


Now  imagine  you  are  looking  in  on  an  average  Grade  10  social  studies  class, 
just  so  happens  that  the  teacher  is  about  to  teach  the  class  about  rights  and 
responsibilities.  Listen  to  the  conversation  . . . 


It 


An  Average  Alberta  Grade  10  Social  Studies  Class 
Research  Project 


HUtAAl4  RIC-HTS/CIVIL  RIGHTS 
CIVIL  LIBERTIES/CIVIURI6HTS 


Now  class  . . .  can 
anyone  explain  what  these 
terms  mean? 


/  Teacher:  I.M.  Here"7^ 


rr 


f 


Well,  these  terms  are  hard 
to  define  so  let' s  ask  some 
experts  to  help  us. 


/  Principal:  I.M.  Nice"^ 
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The  difference  between  human  and 
civil  rights  you  ask?  Yes  well 
human  right  belongs  to  any 
individual  simply  as  a  consequence 
of  being  human.  A  right  of  birth.  A 
civil  right  is  a  set  of  freedoms 
guaranteed  under  a  constitution  - 
that  is  the  essential  difference. 


In  Canada  your  civil  rights  are 
protected  by  the  Constitution  and 
these  rights  are  upheld  by  the  courts 
and  police! 


RCMP  Constable 


f  Civil  liberties  and  civil  rights  are  often 
\  confused.  But,  let's  look  at  it  this  way. 
Civil  liberties  become  civil  rights  when 
one  claims  a  freedom  (liberty) 
has  been  violated  and  a  court 
upholds  this  claim.  In  other 
words,  liberties  do  not  require 
action  from  others,  but 
rights  do. 


\M 


Lawyer:  I.M.  Barrister 


Civil  liberties  become 
civil  rights  when  they 
are  claimed  and 
enforced  through 
judicial  and 
administrative  action 
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You  are  one  of  the  students  in  the  Social  Studies  class.  Now  that  you  have 
studied  what  these  various  terms  mean,  see  if  you  can  match  the  terms  to  the 
appropriate  definitions.  Write  the  letter  of  the  definition  next  to  its  term. 


Term 

Civil  Liberties 
Civil  Rights 
Human  Rights 


Definition 

a.  are  a  consequence  of  being  human 

b.  are  rights  upheld  by  the  courts  and  the  police 

c.  refers  to  rights  that  all  citizens  of  a  particular 
country  should  have 


Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  1 :  Activity  1 , 


In  Canada  citizens  have  a  large  number  of  rights  that  are  protected  by  law. 
Citizens  must,  however,  exercise  these  rights  with  a  degree  of  responsibility. 
The  important  question  then  becomes  one  of  determining  the  balance  between 
these  rights  and  responsibilities.  Where  does  one  begin  and  the  other  end?  It  is 
only  by  knowing  this  that  you,  as  citizens,  begin  to  exercise  your  rights  and 
freedoms  in  a  manner  that  will  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  meaningful 
individual  liberty  while  still  maintaining  some  degree  of  social  control. 


Your  Rights  or  Mine? 

In  the  following  article  the  author  explains  that  a  fine  line  divides  freedom  and 
responsibilities.  The  article  also  examines  issues  that  have  emerged  in  Canada  as 
a  result  of  the  definition  of  freedom  that  society  has  adopted  and  explains  how 
Canadians  have,  on  occasion,  suspended  freedoms  in  order  to  preserve  society. 
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The  Right  of  Your  Fist  Ends  Where 
the  Right  of  My  Nose  Begins 


As  every  Canadian  knows,  Canada  is 
a  free  country.  We  proudly  describe 
our  country  as  the  true  North,  strong 
and  free,  we  are  included  automatically 
in  every  reference  to  the  free  world,  and 
we  get  very  emotional  in  defence  of  our 
basic  freedoms.  This  image  of  ourselves 
can  be  misleading  when  we  translate  it 
into  the  daily  life  of  the  ordinary  citizen. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the 
freedom  of  the  individual  Canadian  is 
limited.  What  are  these  limits?  Are 
they  all  justified?  Is  there  a  point  at 
which  these  Umits  on  individual  freedom 
become  unacceptable  and,  if  so,  where 
is  it?  Do  all  Canadians  live  with  the 
same  limits,  or  are  some  more  restricted 
than  others? 

No  Right  To  Injure 

The  basic  limitation  on  the  freedom 
of  the  individual  in  Canada  can  be 
expressed  very  simply:  no  one  is  free  to 
injure  another  individual  by  his  actions. 
Difficulties  come  up  when  a  society 
attempts,  through  its  laws,  to  define 
what  is  meant  by  an  injury.  Physical 
violence  against  another  individual, 
except  in  self-defence,  is  an  obvious 
example  of  injury.  We  are  not  free  to 
assault,  rape,  or  murder  someone  else, 
and  our  criminal  law  provides  penalties 
for  those  who  do. 

Almost  as  obvious  are  the  injuries 
caused  by  actions  taken  against 
someone's  property  -  theft,  fraud, 
embezzlement,  and  similar  crimes  which 
interfere  with  a  person's  right  to  use  and 
enjoy  what  he  has  earned.  Even  injuries 


against  someone' s  reputation  or  character 
can  be  more  or  less  clearly  defined  by 
laws  against  libel  and  slander.  Beyond 
those  obvious  examples,  the  lines  become 
blurred  and  definition  becomes  harder. 

What  happens,  for  example,  when 
the  injury  is  not  deliberate,  and  the 
prevention  of  the  injury  involves 
interfering  with  someone  else's 
freedom?  A  good  illustration  of  this  is 
the  current  campaign  by  many  non- 
smoker's  groups  to  limit  or  even  halt 
smoking  in  areas  where  non-smokers 
could  be  affected.  Smokers  do  not 
deliberately  intend  to  injure  other 
people,  but  the  smoke  they  produce 
inevitably  pollutes  the  air  that  other 
people  must  breathe,  especially  in 
enclosed  places. 

A  recent  Toronto  by-law  contains, 
among  other  items,  regulations  which 
require  places  as  restaurants  to  reserve 
a  certain  area  for  non-smokers.  Here 
the  freedom  of  the  non-smoker  to 
breathe  air  unpolluted  by  tobacco  smoke 
comes  into  conflict  with  the  freedom  of 
the  restaurant-owner  to  run  his  business 
as  he  sees  fit.  It's  true  that  restaurant 
owners  are  restricted  by  health 
regulations  which  enforce  standards  of 
cleanliness  and  food  quality.  Is  the 
legal  requirement  to  provide  non- 
smoking areas  in  the  same  category? 
There  are  those  who  argue  that  public 
pressure,  through  loss  of  business, 
should  be  allowed  to  do  this  job.  Is  this 
a  valid  argument,  or  is  it  necessary  to 
use  the  law  to  protect  individual  freedom 
in  such  cases?' 


'  R/L  Taylor  Publishing  Consultants  Ltd.  for  the  excerpt  by  Robert  Remnant  from  Canada  and  the  World  "The 
Right  of  Your  Fist  Ends  Where  the  Right  of  My  Nose  Begins"  September  1977,  p.  24.  Reprinted  by 
permission  of  R/L  Taylor  Publishing  Consultants  Ltd. 
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8.  With  an  X,  indicate  which  of  the  following  restrictions  on  your  freedom  are 
mentioned  in  this  article. 

a.  Assault   

b.  Rape   

c.  Murder   

d.  Self-defence   

9.  Following  is  a  list  of  five  quotations  about  the  nature  of  the  relationship 
between  rights  and  responsibilities.  Read  the  quotations  and  determine  the 
following: 

•  If  the  statement  is  supported  by  the  explanation  of  freedom  as 
outlined  in  the  article,  place  an  S  in  the  space  provided. 

•  If  the  statement  is  unsupported  by  the  explanation  of  freedom,  place  a 
U  in  the  space  provided. 

  a.    You  may  not  injure  a  person  under  any  circumstances. 

  b.   Freedom  is  the  right  to  be  wrong,  not  to  do  wrong. 

  c.    Freedom  is  nothing  else  but  the  right  to  live  as  you  wish. 

  d.   Freedom  is  a  gift  that  can  be  realized  only  in  a  regulated 

universe  and  an  ordered  society. 

  e.    The  just  society  is  the  kind  of  society  that  freedom  would 

establish. 

Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Activity  1. 


You  now  have  some  understanding  of  how  freedom  is  defined  in  Canada.  There 
are  limits  to  your  freedoms,  but  how  far  should  these  limits  infringe  upon  your 
freedoms?  Do  you  think  that  the  government  should  be  allowed  to  tell  you  to 
wear  seat  belts  in  your  car  or  a  helmet  while  driving  your  motorcycle?  Some 
people  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  acceptable  for  governments  to  make  this  type 
of  freedom-restricting  law.  Others  disagree  and  are  of  the  opinion  that  these  laws 
infringe  upon  the  individual's  right  to  make  personal  choices. 
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In  Your  Vehicle 


Should  governments  be  able  to  limit  your  freedoms  by  legislating  you  to  wear  seatbelts? 

This  issue  extends  into  a  large  number  of  areas  in  which  governments  make 
regulations  to  protect  the  public,  not  only  from  others  but  from  themselves. 
Again  the  issue  becomes  one  of  degree. 


Few  of  you  would  disagree  with  the  need 
for  safety  regulations  in  some  cases,  but 
how  far  should  this  extend?  Do  you  have 
any  thoughts  on  this  issue?  Do  you  have 
a  position  on  the  issue?  You  should, 
because  this  is  an  issue  that  all  citizens  in 
a  free  society  like  the  Canadian  society 
must  be  ready  to  address. 


Photo  courtesy  The  PATTY  MILLIGAN 
Collection 
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For  Our  Own  Good 


Even  more  controversial  are  those 
restrictions  on  individual  freedom  which 
arise  when  society,  through  its 
governments,  decides  it  must  protect 
individuals  from  themselves. 
Censorship  of  books,  magazines,  and 
movies  exists  in  every  Canadian 
province.  A  recent  report  on  television 
violence  prepared  by  an  Ontario 
government  commission  makes 
recommendations  which  would  limit 
public  choice  of  television  programs  to 
cut  out  the  most  violent  ones.  All  such 
laws  make  the  assumption  that 
individuals  either  cannot  or  will  not 
make  the  choices  which  are  thought  to 
be  the  best  for  them.  So,  the  freedom  to 
choose  must  be  controlled,  for  the 
individual's  own  good. 


Most  Canadians  would  agree  that 
some  restrictions  of  this  sort  are 
necessary.  For  example,  take  the  case 
of  a  highly  addictive  drug  such  as 
heroin.  An  individual  who  becomes 
addicted  cannot  make  a  rational  choice  ; 
therefore,  use  of  such  a  drug  needs  to 
be  controlled. 

The  problem  is  where  to  draw  the 
line.  To  what  extent  should  censorship 
be  left  to  the  individual?  Should  school 
boards  ban  junk  foods  from  high  school 
cafeterias  to  prevent  students  from 
choosing  these  over  more  nourishing 
lunches?  Whether  the  issue  is  a  big  one, 
or  relatively  small,  the  question  of  how 
much  society  should  interfere  with 
individual  freedom  of  choice  is  a 
continuing  concern  in  a  free  society.' 


10.    The  article  you  have  just  read  deals  with  a  very  important  and  complex 
issue.  Which  of  the  following  statements  most  appropriately  describes  the 
issue  presented  in  the  article?  Indicate  your  choice  by  placing  an  X  in  the 
space  provided  at  the  beginning  of  the  statement. 

  a.    To  what  extent  should  governments  legislate  movie  and 

book  censorship? 

  b.   To  what  extent  should  governments  allow  people  to  do 

whatever  they  want? 

  c.    To  what  extent  should  governments  limit  individual 

freedom  in  order  to  protect  society? 


^    Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  1 :  Activity  1 . 


'  R/L  Taylor  Publishing  Consultants  Ltd.  for  the  excerpt  from  Canada  and  the  World  "For  Our  Own  Good" 
September  1977,  p.  25.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  R/L  Taylor  Publishing  Consultants  Ltd. 
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Activity  2:  Can  You  Lose  Your  Rights? 

Stop  for  a  moment  and  think  about  what  you  have  learned  so  far. 

•  Everyone  has  rights  protected  by  the  Constitution. 

•  Citizens  must  also  exercise  responsibility. 

•  Society  runs  smoothly  only  if  all  respect  the  rights  of  others. 

•  Government  often  puts  limits  on  freedoms  to  protect  order. 

•  Some  citizens  feel  government  puts  too  many  limits  on  their  freedoms. 

Is  it  possible  for  the  government  of  Canada  to  eliminate  your  civil  rights  entirely? 

If  you  had  no  rights,  you  could  be  arrested,  or  held  by  police,  with  no  reason.  To 
date,  in  Canada,  there  were  three  occasions  when  the  government  ran  the  country 
with  these  dictatorial  powers. 


NAC  129838        A  scene  in  1970  after  the  War  Measures  Act  was  put  into  effect. 
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War  Measures  Act:  an  act 

passed  by  the  Canadian 
government  in  August  of  1914, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  give 
the  government  emergency 
powers  in  time  of  war,  invasion, 
or  insurrection 
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The  War  Measures  Act 
(Passed -1914) 


World  War  I 
1914-1918 


World  War  II 
1939-1945 


October  Crisis 
October  1970 


The  preceding  graphic  shows  the  incidents  in  Canada's  history  when  the 
government  found  it  necessary  to  temporarily  abohsh  civil  rights.  Is  the 
Canadian  government  ever  justified  in  restricting  or  eliminating  one's  civil 
rights?  Think  about  that  question  while  you  read  the  following  article. 

i=     Suspension  of  Rights  = 


Serious  restrictions  on  individual 
freedom  in  Canada  have  been  imposed 
in  times  of  national  emergency.  During 
two  world  wars  and  the  October  Crisis 
of  1970,  freedoms  such  as  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  the  press,  were 
restricted  to  some  extent.  Also,  during 
WWI,  the  government  brought  in 
compulsory  military  service  or 
conscription,  thus  removing  an 
important  element  of  freedom  of  choice 
for  some  Canadians.  The  argument  for 
restricting  individual  freedom  on  these 
occasions  was  that,  when  a  free  society 
is  threatened,  either  by  external  enemies 
(World  Wars  I  and  II)  or  by  internal 
ones  (the  FLQ  in  1970),  it  must  be 
prepared  to  suspend  some  freedoms 
temporarily  in  order  not  to  lose  them  all 
permanently. 

Although  restrictions  on  freedom  in 
the  world  wars  caused  some  conflict, 
the  real  test  for  the  use  of  emergency 


powers  limiting  freedom  came  in  1970. 
For  the  first  time,  the  War  Measures 
Act  was  used  in  peacetime  in  response 
to  an  internal  threat. 

Canadian  opinion  at  the  time  was 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  government's 
action,  even  though  it  meant,  in  theory 
at  least,  the  temporary  loss  of  many 
basic  freedoms. 

For  a  minority  of  Canadians, 
however,  the  loss  of  freedom  involved 
was  unacceptable.  For  them,  the  nature 
of  the  threat  posed  by  the  FLQ,  limited 
to  Quebec  and  involving  only  a  small 
number  of  organized  revolutionaries, 
was  not  great  enough  to  give  up  their 
basic  freedoms,  even  temporarily.  More 
than  that,  some  of  them  saw  a  dangerous 
precedent  in  the  use  of  the  War 
Measures  Act  in  peacetime;  if  civil 
liberties  can  be  suspended  once,  they 
can  be  suspended  again,  maybe  for  a 
longer  period. ' 
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1.   Place  the  letter  of  the  correct  definition  beside  each  of  the  following  terms. 

  World  War  I 

  October  Crisis 


a.    gives  government  power  to  restrict 
personal  freedoms 


War  Measures  Act 
conscription 


b.  limits  on  individual  freedoms  during  this 
internal  event 

c.  compulsory  military  service 

d.  external  threat  to  Canada's  safety 


2.   a.    List  an  argument  in  support  of  the  War  Measures  Act  and  the  extra 
powers  it  gives  government. 


b.   List  two  arguments  against  the  War  Measures  Act  and  the  extra  powers  it 
gives  government. 


Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  1 :  Activity  2. 


Meaningful  rights  and  freedoms  are  not  easy  to  maintain  and  exercise 
responsibly.  There  are  people  in  Canadian  society  who  preach  hatred  against 
various  religious  and  ethnic  groups.  Yet  what  do  you,  as  a  society,  do  with 
people  who  promote  beliefs  or  doctrines  that  are  unpopular  with  the  majority  of 
society?  Do  the  majority  have  the  right  to  take  rights  away  from  people  simply 
because  one  does  not  agree  with  them? 
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Equality  Not  for  All 


Not  all  Canadians  have  enjoyed  equal 
protection  under  the  laws  which  protect 
human  rights.  During  WWII  Canadian 
citizens  of  Japanese  ancestry  in  B.C. 
had  most  of  their  basic  freedoms  taken 
away,  with  many  of  them  being  placed 
in  concentration  camps.  The  Hutterites, 
a  small  Christian  sect  in  Alberta  which 
tries  to  isolate  itself  from  the  rest  of 
society,  have  suffered  legalized 
discrimination  at  various  times,  such  as 
being  prevented  from  freely  buying  land 
to  establish  new  communities.  In  both 
these  cases,  a  major  reason  for 
mistreatment  was  strong  public 
prejudice  which  forced  politicians  to 
take  unfair  actions  against  the  groups 
involved.  How  do  we  protect  minorities 
against  the  prejudices  of  their 
neighbours? 

Finally,  we  have  to  ask  just  how  far 
we  should  go  in  guaranteeing  basic 
freedoms  to  all  Canadians?  Some 
groups,  such  as  the  Western  Guard,  are 
dedicated  to  creating  prejudice  and 


hostility  against  other  Canadians.  They 
publish  literature  which  tries  to  spread 
hatred  against  such  groups  as  Jews, 
Blacks,  East  Indians,  and  Orientals;  they 
prepare  special  taped  telephone 
messages,  and  freely  advertise  the 
numbers  to  call.  Should  the  right  to 
freedom  of  speech  be  removed  for  such 
groups  and  their  activities?  Do  we  risk 
setting  a  dangerous  precedent  by 
limiting  any  individual's  freedom  to 
express  his  opinions,  no  matter  how 
distasteful  we  think  they  are? 

Freedom,  as  an  idea,  is  a  slippery 
thing,  and  defining  the  limits  to  be 
placed  on  it  is  even  more  difficult  to  get 
hold  of.  John  Stuart  Mill,  a  great  English 
philosopher,  provides  one  of  the  best 
statements  against  which  to  measure 
the  extent  of  individual  freedom  in 
Canada:  "The  only  freedom  which 
deserves  the  name  is  that  of  pursuing 
our  own  good  in  our  own  way,  so  long 
as  we  do  not  attempt  to  deprive  others 
of  theirs  . . . ' 
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3.   Carefully  examine  the  following  balloons.  Each  balloon  contains  a  summary 
of  one  of  the  four  articles  in  this  activity.  On  the  line  provided  in  each 
balloon,  place  the  letter  of  the  title  of  the  article  that  is  summarized  in  that 
balloon.  Your  choices  are  the  following: 


A.  Equality  Not  for  All 

B.  Suspension  of  Rights 

C.  For  Our  Own  Good 

D.  The  Right  of  Your  Fist  Ends  Where  the  Right  of  My  Nose  Begins 


This  Act  gives  the  government 
emergency  powers  to  restrict 
citizens'  rights.  The  Act  has  been 
used  on  three  occasions. 


How  much  should  a  society 
interfere  with  an  individual's 
rights  and  freedoms?  One's 
freedoms  are  restricted  in  their 
scope  by  government. 
Governments  impose  such 
restrictions  as  censorship  and 
drug  control. 


Title  Letter 


Should  Canadians  allow  groups 
teaching  and  spreading  hatred  to 
exist?  In  Canada,  the  government 
has  legally  discriminated  against 
certain  groups. 


Title  Letter 


What  is  meant  by  an  injury? 
Individual  safety  is  protected 
by  law.  Laws  often  restrict 
one  person's  rights  in  order  to 
protect  the  rights  of  another. 


Title  Letter 


Title  Letter 


Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  1 :  Activity  2. 
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Activity  3:  The  Canadian  Charter  of  Rights 


What  rights  do  you  actually  have  and  where  do  they  originate? 


Canadian  Charter  of  Rights  and 
Freedoms:  a  charter  passed  by 
the  Canadian  government  in 
1982  to  ensure  rights  and 
freedoms  for  all  citizens 
The  Charter  became  part  of  the 
Canadian  Constitution  and 
guarantees  a  series  of  specific 
rights  divided  into  six  general 
categories:  fundamental, 
democratic,  mobility,  legal, 
equality,  and  language  rights. 


In  Canada  your  rights  have  been  embedded  since  1982,  in  a  Charter  of  Rights 
and  Freedoms  that  is  part  of  the  Canadian  Constitution.  These  rights  are  divided 
into  six  major  categories: 


•  Fundamental  Freedoms 

•  Democratic  Rights 

•  Mobility  Rights 

•  Legal  Rights 

•  Equality  Rights 


•  Language  Rights 

In  this  activity,  you  will  examine  the  charter  and  your  guaranteed  rights.  The 
following  material  outlines  the  freedoms  granted  and  the  benefits  resulting. 


-freedom  of  thought,  belief,  opinion  and  expression,  including  freedom  of 
the  press  and  other  media  of  communication 

-  freedom  of  peaceful  assembly 

-  freedom  of  association 
•  Democratic  Rights 

Every  citizen  of  Canada  has  the  right  to  vote  in  elections. 

-  Elections  shall  occur  at  least  every  five  years. 

-  Everyone  may  seek  political  office. 


Rights  Guaranteed  by  the 
Canadian  Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms 


Fundamental  freedoms:  those 
freedoms  considered  by 
Canadian  society  as  basic 
These  include  freedom  of 
conscience  and  religion,  freedom 
of  thought,  belief  opinion, 
expression,  and  freedom  of  the 
press. 


•  Fundamental  Freedoms 


Every  citizen  of  Canada  has  the  following  fundemental  freedoms: 


-  freedom  of  conscience  and  religion 
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•  Mobility  Rights 

-  Every  citizen  of  Canada  has  the  right  to  enter,  remain  in,  and  leave 
Canada. 

-  Every  citizen  of  Canada  has  the  right  to  move  to  and  take  up  residence 
in  any  province. 

-  Every  citizen  of  Canada  has  the  right  to  pursue  the  gaining  of  a  livelihood 
in  any  province. 

•  Legal  Rights 

-  Everyone  has  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  security  of  the  person  and  to 
a  fair  trial  when  charged  with  a  crime. 


What  rights  are  you  guaranteed  under  the  Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms? 


•  Equality  Rights 

-  Every  individual  is  equal  before  the  law  and  has  the  right  to  the  equal 
protection  and  benefit  of  the  law  without  discrimination  based  on  race, 
national  or  ethnic  origin,  colour,  religion,  sex,  age,  or  mental  or  physical 
disability. 

•  Language  Rights 

-  English  and  French  are  the  official  languages  of  Canada  and  federal 
government  services  are  to  be  provided  in  both  languages. 
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If  any  of  the  rights  or  freedoms  are  denied  any  citizen,  the  citizen  can  have  these 
rights  enforced  by  a  decision  of  a  court.  In  addition  to  the  six  major  categories 
Usted,  the  Charter,  in  general,  shall  also  include  the  following: 


•  maintainance  of  Native  rights 

•  promotion  of  multicultural  values 

•  application  to  territories  as  well  as  to  provinces 

•  application  equally  to  males  and  females 


1.   Of  the  rights  and  freedoms  listed  in  the  Charter,  choose  the  three  that  you 
feel  are  most  important.  Explain  why  you  believe  these  are  the  most 
important  rights  and  freedoms  guaranteed  in  the  Charter  of  Rights. 
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2.   Read  the  following  case  studies  which  deal  with  violations  of  specific  rights. 
For  each  case  determine  what  rights  have  allegedly  been  violated.  In  each 
case  point  out  only  one  of  the  major  categories  from  the  Charter  of  Rights 
and  Freedoms. 

a.  Case  Study  #1:  Judy  Baker,  who  was  qualified  for  the  job,  was  refused 
the  job  by  Stan  Brown.  Stan  said  he  didn't  want  to  hire  her  because  she 
was  a  woman. 

Which  section  of  the  charter  is  most  applicable  to  this  case? 


b.    Case  Study  #2:  Shafik  Patel  was  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  and  his 
family  had  just  become  Canadian  citizens.  Shafik  was  refused  rental 
accommodation  for  his  family  in  Smalltown  because  they  were  originally 
from  India. 

Which  section  of  the  Charter  is  most  applicable  to  this  case? 


c.    Case  Study  #3:  Harry  Smith  was  a  staunch  Yappy  and  supported  the 
Yappy  party.  James  Jones  always  voted  for  the  Chatty  party.  At  a  recent 
political  meeting,  Harry  punched  James  for  "...  promoting  that  socialist 
nonsense." 

Which  section  of  the  Charter  is  most  applicable  to  this  case? 


d.   Case  Study  #4:  Principal  Robertson  closed  the  school  newspaper 

because  he  felt  that  it  was  too  radical  and  threatened  students'  right  to  an 
education.  The  newspaper  staff  said  that  they  had  the  right  to  print 
whatever  they  wanted.  They  believed  that  calling  for  a  student  strike  to 
protest  the  oppressive  school  policies  was  not  a  threat  to  a  student's 
education  because  participation  in  the  strike  was  voluntary. 

Which  section  of  the  Charter  is  most  applicable  to  this  case? 


Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Activity  3. 
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Remember,  people  show  a  lack  of  responsibility  when  they  take 
advantage  of  their  rights  by  not  doing  what  they  are  required  to  do 
or  by  not  respecting  the  rights  of  others. 


Citizenship:  membership  in  a 
particular  state  or  country; 
demonstrating  a  willingness  to 
accept  the  responsibilities  that 
go  with  being  a  citizen 


You  and  Your  Responsibilities 

Citizenship  in  Canada  includes  a  number  of  key  duties  and  responsibilities 
needed  to  maintain  a  free  and  democratic  society  in  which  all  citizens  enjoy 
enormous  freedoms  and  substantial  rights. 

Canadians  have  a  duty  to  accept  responsibilities  which  will  ensure  the 
maintenance  of  their  civil  rights  and  the  survival  of  this  democratic  form  of 
government  and  society. 

The  following  chart  outlines  the  four  major  responsibilities  of  Canadians.  It  also 
lists  some  of  the  associated  duties  that  go  along  with  these  responsibilities. 
Individuals  as  well  as  governments  have  to  live  up  to  these  responsibilities. 


Responsibility  Chart 

General 
Responsibilities 

Associated 
Responsibilities 

Political 

•  voting 

•  staying  informed  on  important  issues 

•  participating  actively  in  political  affairs 

Legal 

•  performing  jury  duty 

•  obeying  the  law 

•  knowing  your  legal  rights 

Moral 

•  respecting  the  rights  of  others 

•  acting  in  a  manner  acceptable  to  society 

Social 

•  participating  in  community  activities 

•  supporting  community  activities 

•  volunteering 
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The  following  articles  deal  with  cases  where  people's  rights  and  responsibilities 
are  in  question. 


RCMP  Opposed  Use  of  War  Measures  Act 

Commissioner  recommended  'calmer' 
approach  to  October  Crisis,  papers  reveal 


Just  two  days  before  invoking  the 
War  Measures  Act  during  the  1970 
October  Crisis,  the  federal  cabinet  was 
advised  by  its  top  police  officer  to  reject 
such  an  action  and  instead  take  a 
"calmer"  approach  to  the  emergency. 

The  revelation  is  contained  in  once- 
secret  government  documents  released 
under  the  Access  to  Information  Act. 
The  records  also  show  then-RCMP 
Commissioner  Len  Higgitt  warned  the 
cabinet  to  disregard  "inflated"  estimates 
of  FLQ  members  in  Quebec. 

John  Starnes,  formerly  the  civilian 
head  of  the  RCMP  security  service, 
said  Tuesday  the  documents  put  the  lie 
to  a  two-decade-old  myth  that  portrayed 
the  RCMP  as  uninformed  bumblers  who 
didn't  offer  much  help  to  their  political 
masters  in  the  October  Crisis. 

"I  think  the  RCMP  throughout  felt 
that  the  problem  really  wasn't  as  bad  as 
it  was  being  made  to  appear  by  certain 
people." 

The  documents  provide  minutes  of 
two  key  meetings  held  Oct.  1 4, 1 970  by 
the  cabinet  committee  on  security  and 
intelligence. 

Then-prime  minister  Pierre  Trudeau 
and  several  key  ministers  attended  the 
meetings  in  which  Higgitt  gave  briefings 
on  the  crisis  that  had  erupted  in  Quebec. 
At  the  time,  British  diplomat  James 
Cross  and  Quebec  cabinet  minister 
Pierre  Laporte  had  been  kidnapped  by 
the  FLQ  and  were  being  held  hostage. 

Higgitt  reported  that  although  police 
were  not  on  the  verge  of  a  breakthrough, 
they  had  found  "one  individual 


definitely  identified  with  the  abduction 
of  Mr.  Laporte." 

The  person  had  been  under 
surveillance  since  the  previous 
afternoon  and  police  hoped  he  would 
lead  them  to  the  other  kidnappers. 

"The  commissioner  said  that  he  saw 
no  necessary  action  being  prevented 
now  by  existing  laws,"  reported  the 
minutes. 

"In  addition.  Commissioner  Higgitt 
said  that  a  broad  sweep  and  preventive 
detention  of  suspects  was  not  likely  to 
lead  to  the  spot  at  which  either  set  of 
abductors  were." 

"He  could,  therefore,  not  recommend 
the  use  of  special  powers  at  this  point  in 
time." 

Trudeau  was  under  intense  pressure 
from  the  Quebec  government  to  give 
police  and  the  military  special  powers 
to  crack  down  on  the  FLQ. 

But  Higgitt  warned  that  it  appeared 
Quebec  "wanted  action  for  the  sake  of 
action"  and  that  this  demand  should 
"not  be  allowed  to  overrule  calmer 
reaction  at  the  federal  level." 

Higgitt  expressed  doubts  about  the 
number  of  people  that  would  need  to  be 
arrested  in  a  wide-scale  police  sweep  of 
the  FLQ.  The  Quebec  government  put 
the  number  at  900  or  more,  with  the  first 
sweep  to  pick  up  between  200  and  250 
people. 

But  Higgitt  said  the  Mounties  felt 
those  numbers  were  "inflated."  Their 
estimate  totalled  just  188  people,  with 
only  68  "hard-core"  FLQ  members  to 
be  arrested  in  the  first  sweep. 


Nonetheless,  the  cabinet  decided  to 
proclaim  the  War  Measures  Act  on 
Oct.  16,  giving  it  emergency  powers  to 
suspend  civil  liberties  and  govern  by 
decree.  The  next  day,  Laporte  was 
killed  by  his  abductors. 

More  than  450  people  were  detained 
in  Quebec  during  the  crisis,  and  most 
were  later  released  without  ever  being 
charged. 

In  subsequent  years,  especially  in  the 
wake  of  a  royal  commission  on  the 
RCMP's  activities,  the  Mounties 
developed  a  black  eye  over  their  role  in 
the  October  Crisis. 

Starnes  headed  up  the  branch  of 
Mounties  keeping  an  eye  on  the  FLQ  in 
1970,  but  he  was  sick  in  bed  with  a 
virulent  form  of  pneumonia  during  the 
October  Crisis. 


Years  later,  after  reviewing  the 
cabinet  documents,  he  feels  the 
Mounties  were  given  a  bum  rap. 

"The  myth  is  that  they  weren't  very 
competent  and  that  they  hadn't  provided 
ministers  with  information  about  what 
was  going  on  in  Quebec.  That  is  simply 
not  true." 

Higgitt  died  several  years  ago.  Starnes 
often  thinks  of  how  history  might  have 
been  different  if  cabinet  had  adopted 
Higgitt' s  advice  instead  of  resorting  to 
the  War  Measures  Act. 

Would  Pierre  Laporte  be  alive  today? 

"That's  a  good  question,"  he  mused. 
"I  don't  know  the  answer."' 


MARK  KENNEDY 
Ottawa  Citizen 


a.    Who  had  responsibility  for  the  final  decision  of  invoking  the  War 
Measures  Act? 


b.   From  whom  was  he  receiving  advice?  How  were  their  positions 
opposite? 


c.    Which  advice  was  taken?  What  was  the  decision? 


'  The  Edmonton  Journal  for  the  article  "RCMP  Opposed  Use  of  War  Measures  Act,"  from  January  29,  1992, 
p.  B 1 2.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  Ottawa  Citizen. 


d.   How  effective  was  the  decision?  Was  the  force  excessive  and  did  it 
possibly  lead  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Laporte  or  did  it  nip  violence  in  the  bud 
and  prevent  further  terrorism?  Support  your  opinion. 


Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Activity  3. 


Teens  Have  a  Game  Plan  to  Help 
Troubled  Youngsters 


By  Tom  Keyser 

Their  first  pitch  fell  flat.  It  was,  in 
retrospect,  a  tad  on  the  naive  side. 

"We  had  this  proposal,"  Cherry 
Kingsley  recalled.  "There  were  a  couple 
of  typing  errors.  We  took  it  to  Alberta 
Social  Services,  and  just  assumed  we'd 
get  the  money."  The  figure  was  $32  000. 

Who  listens  to  kids?  Social  Services, 
to  its  credit,  opted  to  lend  an  ear  to  the 
scheme  Kingsley  and  her  friend  Len 
Furman  call  the  Alberta  Youth  in  Care 
and  Custody  Network. 

The  department  gagged  a  little  when 
it  read  the  dollar  figures.  But  after  some 
re-tooling  and  fine-tuning,  the 
mandarins  ultimately  gave  blessings  this 
fall  to  a  reduced,  one-year  operating 
grant  -  through  a  connecting  agency  - 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  $20  000. 

Cherry  Kingsley  is  19.  Furman  is  17. 

Within  bounds,  the  dough  is  theirs  to 
allocate  as  they  see  fit.  It  will  be  spent 
trying  to  make  things  easier  for  some  of 
the  3  000-odd  kids  who  live  in  Calgary 
group  and  foster  homes,  and  for  those 
who  find  themselves  on  the  hook  under 
the  Young  Offenders  Act. 


"In  most  cases,  the  kids  have  been 
abused,  neglected,  and  abandoned,"  said 
Kingsley,  who  qualifies  as  a  first-hand 
witness.  She  was  removed  from  her 
parents'  home  as  a  pre-teen,  and 
bounced  around  the  city  for  the  next 
seven  years. 

"We  think  they'll  do  a  good  job," 
Bob  Scott,  who  speaks  for  the 
department  in  Calgary,  said  of  the  duo. 
"They're  credible,  they  have  a  game 
plan." 
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Credibility  is  the  key  word.  About 
five  years  ago  a  similar  plan  -  not 
related  to  the  current  one  -  was  deep- 
sixed,  after  things  devolved  into  a  horror 
show. 

The  betting  is,  this  time  things  will  be 
different.  Kingsley  and  a  buddy  named 
Carie  Sammut  -  who  has  since  returned 
to  school  back  east  -  took  the  initiative 
last  summer.  Their  network  is  affiliated 
with  a  national  group,  centred  in  Ottawa. 

At  an  age  when  most  little  girls  are 
checking  out  youth  soccer  and  swapping 
Cabbage  Patch  Kids,  Kingsley  -  an 
abused  child  -  became  a  ward  of  the 
court.  At  10,  she  began  a  tour  of  foster 
homes  and  group  homes  -  she  ran  from 
some,  lingered  in  others  -  but  considers 
herself  lucky. 

She  was  offered  love,  and  learned  to 
reciprocate,  despite  the  rocky  ride.  Even 
so,  the  troubling  times  stick  out  in  her 
memory. 

"Sometimes,  they  (foster  homes)  look 
real  nice,  the  people  are  nice,  but  you 
don't  really  feel  you  belong.  You  go  to 
school  and  people  say,  'What  did  you 
do  to  be  in  a  group  home?'" 

Now,  she's  in  position  to  connect 
with  kids  in  similar  situations,  go  to  bat 
for  them,  carry  their  concerns  to  the 
right  people.  It  helps  to  talk  to  someone 
who's  wandered  similar  roads. 

Furman  has  a  more  challenging 
mandate.  A  tall,  tough-talker,  he' s  trying 
to  convince  the  Solicitor  General's 
Department  to  let  him  work  similar 
magic  with  young  offenders,  to  serve  as 
a  liaison  between  the  offenders  and  the 
system.  At  this  point,  the  department, 
though  apparently  interested,  has  yet  to 
bite. 


Four  years  ago,  aged  13,  Furman  said 
good-bye  to  his  mother  in  Edmonton 
for  the  last  time.  It  was  Christmas  Eve, 
"She  helped  me  pack.  I  was  walking 
down  the  hall,  and  she  started  whipping 
presents  at  me." 

He  sought  refuge  on  the  streets,  and 
found  himself  in  occasional  warm  water 
with  the  police.  "I  don't  like  cops, 
still,"  he  said. 

That  could  be  a  handicap  with  the 
cops,  but  shouldn't  hurt  his  rapport 
with  youngsters  in  a  jam. 


Who  listens  to  kids?  Other  kids, 
maybe  better  than  anyone  else.^ 
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'  The  Calgary  Herald  for  the  excerpt  "Teens  Have  a  Game  Plan  to  Help  Troubled  Youngsters,"  from  Thursday, 
October  13,  1988.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  The  Calgary  Herald. 


4.    a.    Using  the  Responsibility  Chart,  determine  which  of  the  general 
categories  best  appUes  to  the  preceding  article. 


b.   Which  of  the  associated  responsibilities  would  correspond  to  the  general 
responsibility  you  selected? 


c.    List  the  three  most  important  points  presented  in  this  article. 


Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Activity  3, 


The  Lubicon  Indians  in  northern  Alberta  have  been  trying  to  get  their  land  claim 
settled  for  decades.  In  1988  negotiations  broke  down.  Band  members  and  white 
people  sympathetic  to  them  blocked  a  road  used  by  oil  companies  in  order  to 
pressure  the  federal  and  provincial  governments  to  continue  talking.  The 
blockade  was  eventually  removed  peacefully  and  the  talks  continued.  However, 
nearly  four  years  later,  no  agreement  had  yet  been  reached. 


Lubicons  Won't  Accept  'New  Zoo' 


IAN  MULGREW  Edmonton 

The  Lubicon  Cree  are  being  offered 
"a  new  zoo"  by  the  federal  government 
to  give  up  their  land  claim,  say 
spokesmen  for  the  band. 

Chief  Bernard  Ominayak  told  an 
unofficial  commission  trying  to  break 
the  deadlock  in  the  land-claims  negotiation 
that  no  progress  has  been  made  since 
talks  began  nearly  four  years  ago. 

"They're  stalling  and  stalling  and 
stalling,"  Ominayak  told  the  1 2-member 
commission  created  by  the  Alberta  New 
Democrats. 


"In  the  meantime,  they're  stealing 
and  stealing  and  stealing.  They're 
steaUng  our  resources  24-hours  a  day." 

Oil  revenues  from  production  in  the 
area  has  been  estimated  at  $8  billion,  he 
said.  "With  the  billions  of  dollars  that 
have  been  extracted  from  our  traditional 
territory,  there  has  not  been  one  red  cent 
come  to  the  community,  other  than 
welfare." 

Although  commission  members 
describe  themselves  as  non-partisan  and 
self-supporting  -  they're  paying  their 
own  way  -  the  members  are  sympathetic 
to  the  Lubicon  cause. 
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Chief  Beraard  Ominayak 


Co-chairman  Jennifer  Klimek  said 
that  in  spite  of  the  panel' s  leanings,  she 
hoped  people  wouldn't  dismiss  the 
report  when  it' s  released. 


The  federal  and  provincial 
governments  have  been  invited  to  appear 
before  the  commission  later  this  month 
but  have  not  yet  replied. 

The  eight  commissioners  Monday  at 
the  first  public  meeting,  held  in  the 
basement  of  St.  Joseph's  Basilica, 
outnumbered  spectators  if  the  media 
weren't  counted. 

Ominayak,  flanked  by  his  advisers 
(lawyer  Bob  Sachs  and  consultant  Fred 
Lennerson),  said  the  band  claims  about 
1 0,000  square  km  between  the  towns  of 
Red  Earth  and  Peace  River.  It  also 
wants  compensation  of  about  $170 
million. 

Ottawa  has  made  a  take-it-or-leave-it 
offer  of  $45  million  and  640  square  km. 

"This  is  a  proposal  that  in  my 
judgment,  and  the  judgment  of  every 
other  person  I  know  who's  looked  at  it 
closely,  would  be  tantamount  to  building 
a  zoo  for  the  Lubicons  -  a  new  zoo  -  and 
then  feeding  them  on  welfare," 
Lennerson  said.  "That's  the  difference."^ 


5.   The  Lubicons  have  a  legal  right  to  their  own  land  and  therefore  the 
negotiations  go  on.  From  the  information  given,  which  side  seems  to  be 
showing  the  most  responsibility  in  trying  to  reach  a  settlement?  Explain. 


'  The  Edmonton  Journal  for  the  photo  from  August  17,  1992,  p.  A7.  Reprinted  by  permission  of 
The  Edmonton  Journal. 

^  The  Edmonton  Journal  for  the  article  "Lubicons  Won't  Accept  'New  Zoo',"  from  June  2,  1992,  p.  B13. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  The  Edmonton  Journal. 
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6.   What  types  of  citizen  responsibility  seem  to  be  involved  in  this  issue?  Give 
some  examples. 


7.   a.    Examine  the  following  cartoon.  Using  the  Responsibility  Chart  given 

earlier  in  this  activity,  determine  which  of  the  general  categories  is  being 
ignored  by  Fillmore. 


b.   Explain  the  main  idea  or  message  of  the  cartoon. 


The  Calgary  Herald  for  the  cartoon  by  Rodewalt,  October  14,  1988.  Reprinted  by  permission  of 

The  Calgary  Herald. 
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Constitution:  the  set  of  rules  and 
principles  by  which  a  nation  is 
governed 

Normally  these  rules  are  spelled 
out  specifically  in  some  type  of 
document.  In  Canada,  since 
1982,  the  Constitution  has  been 
called  the  Canada  Act  and  is 
embodied  in  this  piece  of 
legislation. 
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The  Balance  in  Review 

Two  key  concepts  have  been  identified  in  this  section. 

•  Canadians  have  rights  that  are  now  protected  by  the  Charter  of  Rights  and 
Freedoms  (1982)  as  embodied  in  the  Constitution. 

•  These  rights  are  not  without  restriction;  you  are  required  to  exercise  your 
rights  in  a  responsible  manner. 

The  problem  that  people,  as  a  society,  constantly  face  is  how  to  determine  the 
balance  between  rights  and  responsibilities.  How  much  of  each  is  needed  to 
provide  each  citizen  with  a  meaningful  amount  of  freedom? 

8.   Give  two  reasons  for  attempting  to  provide  a  balance  between  rights  and 
responsibilities. 


9.   What  are  the  rights  of  women  in  the  workplace? 


10.  What  responsibilities  do  citizens  have  to  help  protect  these  rights? 
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Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Activity  3. 
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Rights  Responsibilities 


A  B  C  D  E 


If  you  believe  that  you  should  have  total  or  absolute  freedom  without  any 
government  restrictions,  you  would  be  represented  on  the  preceding  scale  by  the 
dot  labelled  A.  If,  however,  you  adopt  a  position  on  the  opposite  end  of  the 
scale,  you  would  favour  a  completely  controlled  and  organized  society  in  which 
individuals  sacrificed  their  freedoms  in  order  to  be  totally  responsible  to  society. 
You  would  then  be  represented  by  the  dot  labelled  E. 

Very  few  of  you  would  choose  either  of  these  extreme  positions.  Most  of  you 
would  agree  that  a  mixture  of  rights  and  responsibilities  is  required. 

Determine  which  of  the  following  statements  would  most  accurately  describe  the 
position  being  represented  by  the  dots  B,  C,  and  D.  Use  each  letter  only  once. 
(Remember  that  dots  A  and  E  represent  the  two  extreme  positions.  Therefore,  as 
you  move  away  from  these  extreme  positions,  you  will  get  a  mixture  of  rights 
and  responsibilities.) 

11.   Individual  rights  are  maintained  with  as  few  restrictions  as  possible.  An 
example  of  a  nation  that  tries  to  keep  these  restrictions  to  a  minimum  is  the 
United  States.  Which  letter  (B,  C,  D)  would  best  represent  this  position  on 
the  scale? 


12.   Individual  responsibilities  are  numerous  and  imposed  by  law.  Individual 
rights  are  very  limited.  An  example  of  this  type  of  society  would  be  Iranian. 
Which  letter  (B,  C,  D)  would  best  represent  this  position  on  the  scale? 


13.   Individual  rights  are  very  important,  but  they  are  modified  according  to  a 
need  for  peace,  order,  and  social  responsibility.  An  example  of  a  society 
that  would  represent  this  position  is  Canada.  Which  letter  (B,  C,  D)  would 
best  represent  this  position  on  the  scale? 


Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Activity  3, 
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Follow-up  Activities 

If  you  had  difficulties  understanding  the  concepts  in  the  activities,  it  is 
recommended  that  you  do  the  Extra  Help.  If  you  have  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  concepts,  it  is  recommended  that  you  do  the  Enrichment. 


Extra  Help 

Citizenship 


Rights  Responsibilities 


The  preceding  diagram  represents  the  attempt  by  society  to  strike  some  type  of 
balance  between  rights  and  responsibilities.  In  the  spaces  provided  to  the  left  and 
labelled  Rights,  list  the  six  major  categories  of  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Charter 
of  Rights  and  Freedoms  (1982). 

In  the  spaces  provided  to  the  right  and  labelled  Responsibilities,  list  the  four 
major  areas  of  citizen  responsibility  that  you  have  to  fulfill. 


Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  1 :  Extra  Help. 
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Enrichment 

The  word-search  puzzle  included  in  this  activity  contains  many  words  and  terms 
relating  to  human  and  civil  rights.  Some  of  the  other  words  and  terms  in  this 
puzzle  may  be  new  to  you.  Most  of  these  new  words  will  be  covered  somewhere 
in  the  remaining  sections  of  this  module. 

If  there  are  any  words  that  you  do  not  entirely  understand,  you  should  look  them 
up  in  a  dictionary.  This  will  not  in  itself  provide  you  with  a  total  understanding 
of  the  words,  but  it  is  a  good  starting  point. 


WORD  SEARCH 


Hidden  within  the  following  puzzle  are  twenty  words.  These  words  are  listed 
and  they  are  related  to  human  rights.  They  may  be  spelled  forwards,  backwards, 
up,  down,  or  even  diagonally.  Circle  the  individual  letters  of  each  word.  Put  the 
unused  letters  in  the  boxes  provided.  They  will  spell  out  a  question.  Give  your 
answer  in  the  appropriate  space. 


Human  Rights 


□ 

ARREST 

□ 

LIBERTY 

□ 

ASSEMBLY 

□ 

PRISON 

□ 

CENSOR 

□ 

RELIGION 

□ 

CIVIL 

□ 

RIGHTS 

□ 

CONSCIENCE 

□ 

SECURITY 

□ 

DISCRIMINATION 

□ 

SENTENCE 

□ 

FRANCHISE 

□ 

SPEECH 

□ 

FREEDOM 

□ 

SUFFRAGE 

□ 

JAIL 

□ 

TRIAL 

□ 

JUSTICE 

□ 

TORTURE 
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Answer: 


Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  1 :  Enrichment. 
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Conclusion 


Canada's  society  is  founded  on  individual  rights  and  freedoms.  In  order  to 
promote  as  much  individual  freedom  as  possible  while  still  respecting  the  rights 
of  others,  people  have  developed  a  balance  between  rights  and  responsibilities. 
The  purpose  of  this  difficult  balance  is  to  ensure  a  respect  for  the  rights  of  others 
while  still  maintaining  essential  individualism. 

In  the  next  section  you  will  investigate  a  situation  involving  the  fundamental 
rights  of  approximately  22  000  Canadians.  The  case  study  presents  a  situation  in 
which  government  responsibility  for  the  country  seemed  to  overshadow  the 
individual  rights  of  a  minority. 


You've  got  a  right  to  equal  pay 
for  doing  substantially 
thesameworitasaman. 
lnfoct,youVegotalaw. 


Payinga  woman  less  than  a  man 
fur  lioingsniistantially  the  same  work 
isntjastonfainitls  illegal. 


ASSIGNMENT 


Turn  to  your  Assignment  Booklet  and  do  the  assignment  for  this  section. 


'  The  Ontario  Ministry  of  Labour  for  the  poster.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Labour. 
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Violations  of  Human/ 
Civil  Riglits  in 
Canada 


In  Section  1  you  found  that  although  Canadians  have  certain  protected  rights, 
they  may  be  restricted  by  a  variety  of  responsibihties. 

This  section  will  explore  this  problem  further  by  presenting  examples  of  human 
and  civil  rights  violations  that  show  what  happens  when  governments  either 
restrict  rights  or  eliminate  them  entirely. 
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Canada,  in  comparison  to  the  rest  of  the  worid,  has  an  outstanding  record  in  the 
area  of  human  and  civil  rights.  One  of  the  major  contributors  to  this  fact  is  that 
the  Canadian  government  has  taken  an  active  role  in  the  protection  of  citizen 
rights.  Witness  the  Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms  in  the  new  Constitution 
(1982). 

Yet,  this  does  not  mean  that  Canada  has  not  had  incidents  in  its  history  where  the 
government  has  severely  restricted  civil  rights. 


Social  Studies  10 


Activity  1:  Canada's  Civil  Rights  Position 


Introduction 


In  a  Global  Context 


Canadians  enjoy  close  to  the  fullest 
range  ofhuman  rights  possible.  Because 
of  that,  we  take  them  entirely  for  granted 
and  scarcely  give  them  a  second  thought. 
How  often  do  you  say  a  silent  thank  you 
for  having  the  right  to  live?  People  in 
Ethiopia,  Iran,  and  many  other  countries 
have  no  such  right.  They  can  be  killed 
by  their  governments  at  any  moment, 
and  all  too  often  are. 

Do  Canadians  coming  out  of  the  law 
courts  offer  up  a  thank  you  to  the  people 
who  guarantee  them  a  fair  and  open 
trial?  Libyans,  Cubans,  and  others 
certainly  would  if  they  suddenly  won 
that  right.  As  it  is  now,  people  in  dozens 
of  countries  don' t  even  get  a  trial  before 
sentence  is  passed,  while  in  other  places 
trials  make  a  mockery  of  the  judicial 
process  as  we  understand  it. 

The  rights  we  enjoy  are  basic,  but 
they're  missing  in  vast  areas  of  the 
globe.  The  rights  we  now  fight  for  may 
seem  trivial  compared  with  the  struggles 
of  other  people.  A  glance  at  the  files 
turns  up  the  following  examples  of 
recent  battles  in  Canada: 


•  Reginald  Arseneau  of  Bathurst, 
New  Brunswick  is  fighting  to  get  a 
hunting  licence.  Mr  Arseneau  is 
blind. 

•  James  Inglis  of  Whitehorse,  Yukon 
is  angry  because  he  couldn't  vote 
in  a  Territorial  election.  He'd  only 
lived  in  the  Yukon  a  month  and 
failed  to  meet  the  one-year 
residency  requirement  when  the 
vote  was  held. 

•  Tavern  owners  have  fought  for  the 
right  to  have  their  strippers  appear 
totally  nude. 

•  Justine  Blainey  has  fought  for,  and 
won,  the  right  to  play  hockey  on  a 
boys'  team. 

This  is  not  to  make  light  of  the  constant 
struggle  for  full  human  rights  for  all 
people  in  Canada.  But  it  does  show  that 
our  concerns  are  often  on  an  entirely 
different  plane  to  those  of  the  people  of 
North  Korea,  Zaire,  Paraguay,  and  a 
host  of  other  nations.  Their  fights  are 
literally  a  matter  of  life  and  death.' 

Rupert  J.  Taylor 


R/L  Taylor  Publishing  Consultants  Ltd.  for  the  excerpt  from  Canada  and  the  World  "Introduction" 
March  1987,  p.  22.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  R/L  Taylor  Publishing  Consultants  Ltd. 
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For  each  of  the  following  statements,  use  the  response  index  that  follows  to 
determine  the  relationship  of  the  statement  to  the  previous  article.  Place  the 
appropriate  letter  next  to  each  statement. 

Response  Index 


a  -  the  statement  is  supported  by  the  article 

b  -  the  statement  is  true  but  not  supported  by  the  article 

c  -  the  statement  is  false  but  is  not  disproved  by  the  article 


1 .  Most  Canadians  take  their  civil  rights  for  granted. 

2.  The  people  of  many  nations  must  struggle  to  get  basic  rights. 

3.  Canadians  don't  care  whether  or  not  they  get  fair  and  open 
trials. 

4.  Canada  has  one  of  the  best  civil-rights  records  in  the  entire 
world. 

5.  In  Zaire,  the  government  is  a  socialist  dictatorship. 

6.  Canadians  seem  to  have  very  little  to  worry  about  in 
comparison  to  Iranians,  Ethiopians,  and  Libyans. 

7.  Most  countries  of  the  world  have  a  legal  system  very  similar  to 
Canada's. 

8.  Today  Canadians  argue  over  matters  that  are  actually  very 
trivial. 


^    Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  1. 


Activity  2:  Case  Study  -  The  Japanese  Internment 

The  previous  article  suggests  that  compared  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  Canada  has  a 
very  good  record  for  maintaining  human  and  civil  rights.  Canadians  should  be 
justifiably  proud.  This  should  not,  however,  be  used  as  an  excuse  for  becoming 
smug  or  complacent  about  civil  rights.  A  quick  investigation  of  the  past  will 
demonstrate  that,  on  occasion,  Canada  has  not  had  a  very  good  rights  record. 
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In  Section  1,  you  found  out  that  the  Canadian  government  has  the  powers  to 
severely  restrict  or  totally  eliminate  civil  rights  using  its  emergency  powers  act 
called  The  War  Measures  Act.  The  Act  was  originally  passed  in  1914  by  the 
government  of  Prime  Minister  Robert  Borden  in  order  to  mobilize  the  entire 
country  to  fight  in  World  War  1.  The  Act  gave  the  government  what  are  basically 
dictatorial  powers.  The  conditions  under  which  the  War  Measures  Act  may  be 
invoked  are  war,  invasion,  or  insurrection.  The  Act  has  been  invoked  twice 
during  war  time  and  once  because  of  fear  of  an  insurrection  (The  October  Crisis 
1970). 

World  War  II  broke  out  in  September  1939.  Prime  Minister  Mackenzie  King's 
Liberal  government  invoked  the  War  Measures  Act.  Initially,  Canada  went  to 
war  against  Hitler's  Germany.  This  situation  changed  on  December  7,  1941 
when  the  Imperial  Japanese  Naval  Air  Force  launched  its  infamous  surprise 
attack  on  the  U.S.  Naval  Base  at  Pearl  Harbor  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Canada 
was  now  at  war  with  Japan  as  well;  and  by  late  December,  Canadian  troops  were 
fighting  the  Japanese  in  Hong  Kong. 


The  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  on  December  7,  1941. 


With  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  many  Canadians  hving  on  the  West  Coast  felt 
that  an  invasion  of  Canada  was  inevitable.  Because  of  the  fear  of  Japanese 
invasion,  the  government  felt  it  was  necessary  to  protect  Canada.  One  of  the 
steps  the  government  took  to  protect  Canada  was  to  move  and  intern  the  22  000 
Japanese  living  on  the  West  Coast. 
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The  following  articles  discuss  what  many  have  called  the  greatest  tragedy  in  civil 
rights  in  Canada's  history.  Others  have  described  what  happened  to  the  Japanese 
as  being  entirely  justified. 

In  this  incident,  the  balance  between  rights  and  responsibilities  was  tilted  in 
favour  of  what  the  Canadian  government  saw  as  its  responsibility  to  secure 
Canada  from  the  threat  of  invasion.  In  doing  this,  the  government  essentially 
eliminated  the  civil  rights  of  a  particular  group  of  citizens. 

The  balance  now  looked  like  this: 


The  Japanese  Canadians 

Do  either  Part  A  or  Part  B.  Part  A  involves  a  video  program  and  Part  B  is  a 
print  alternative.  If  you  have  access  to  the  video  Enemy  Alien  do  Part  A, 
especially  if  a  documentary  view  of  the  Japanese-Canadian  experience  interests 
you.  If  not,  do  Part  B.  After  either  alternative,  complete  the  questions  following 
PartB. 

Part  A 

Enemy  Alien  describes  a  rather  shabby  episode  in  Canadian  history.  Its  subject  is 
the  treatment  of  Canadians  of  Japanese  descent  during  World  War  II.  To  develop 
a  more  complete  understanding  of  official  policies  against  them,  the  program 
explores  the  position  of  Japanese  Canadians  before  the  war  and  the  attitudes  of 
other  Canadians  toward  them.  Watch  the  video  and  then  summarize  the  main 
points  in  the  question  following  Part  B. 
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Parte 

In  December  1941  when  Japan  and  Canada  went  to  war,  there  were  about  22  000 
persons  of  Japanese  descent  in  British  Columbia.  They  kept  to  themselves  in 
tightly-knit  independent  communities  because  there  was  a  great  deal  of  prejudice 
against  them  from  the  larger  society.  They  had  few  rights  and  were  deprived  of 
benefits  enjoyed  by  most  Canadians.  Since  1885  they  were  forbidden  to  vote  in 
provincial  or  federal  elections  (in  1931,  veterans  of  World  War  I  were  given  that 
right).  They  were  not  permitted  to  enter  law  or  medicine  in  B.C.  Most  were 
citizens  of  Canada;  13  000  had  been  bom  in  Canada  and  2  000  were  naturalized 
as  Canadian  citizens. 


For  decades  Japanese  Canadians  had  been  viewed  suspiciously.  Canadians  knew 
of  Japan's  military  actions  in  China  and  the  takeover  of  Manchuria.  Canadians 
on  the  West  Coast  were  concerned  about  Japan's  increasing  military  naval  power 
and  the  investment  of  Japanese  corporations  in  B.C.  There  were  rumours  that 
Japanese  Canadians,  especially  fishermen,  were  spying  for  Japan.  Many 
Japanese  Canadians  had  settled  on  fishing  as  a  livelihood  and  had  developed  an 
efficient,  profitable  industry.  In  December  1941  when  Canada  declared  war  on 
Japan,  there  was  fear  that  Japanese-Canadian  fishermen  could  and  would  aid 
Japan  in  such  an  event. 

War  was  declared  and  almost  immediately  some  of  these  people  were  arrested. 
On  December  16,  1941,  those  considered  to  be  Japanese  were  required  to 
register,  and  1  200  fishing  boats  were  seized  by  the  government.  Under  the 
authority  of  the  War  Measures  Act  they  lost  their  automobiles,  and  Japanese- 
language  newspapers  were  stopped.  Their  property  was  auctioned  off  at  low 
prices. 


Japanese-Canadian  property  -  trucks,  cars,  homes,  and  fishing  boats  - 
was  confiscated  and  auctioned  off  for  a  fraction  of  its  real  value. 
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No  Japanese  Canadians  were  ever  shown  to  have  aided  Japan,  but  the 
government  was  under  constant  pressure  to  remove  them  from  the  West  Coast. 
Prime  Minister  Mackenzie  King  bowed  to  the  pressure.  In  February  1942  he 
ordered  that  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  be  interned.  The  government  packed 
22  000  people  on  trains  and  pushed  them  inland  to  exile  in  the  mountains. 


A  camp  where  Japanese  Canadians  were  interned. 


They  were  dumped  in  ghost  towns  left  by  gold  miners  of  an  earlier  time.  Some 
were  forced  to  work  on  road  gangs  or  in  Alberta  sugar  beet  fields.  A  few  went  to 
prison  camps  in  Ontario. 


NAC  47402       The  forced  move  was  stressful  for  Japanese-Canadian  famihes. 
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The  RCMP  felt  that  the  Japanese  Canadians  were  not  security  risks,  and  none 
were  charged.  They  were  all  essentially  loyal  Canadians,  but  they  looked 
different  and  they  paid  for  it.  Few  ordinary  Canadians  were  concerned. 

It  was  a  terrible  blow  for  the  Japanese  people  -  adults  and  children.  A  man  who 
had  fought  in  World  War  I  for  Canada  and  had  earned  medals  had  his  farm  taken 
away  and  his  family  broken  up.  The  family  was  sent  to  internment  camps  and 
he  couldn't  recover  his  farm. 

Children  couldn't  understand  why  their  families  were  treated  like  criminals. 
They  had  always  tried  to  be  polite,  hard-working,  and  law-abiding.  The  camps 
were  a  kind  of  punishment  in  themselves.  They  were  primitive,  run-down,  and 
crowded.  The  treatment  of  these  people  is  indeed  a  blot  on  Canada's  honour. 

1 .   For  this  question,  you  are  required  to  complete  a  summary  of  the  previous 
article  (Part  B)  or  the  video  Enemy  Alien  (Part  A).  Either  of  them  basically 
provides  information  concerning  the  categories  represented  here.  Your  task 
is  to  examine  each  of  these  categories  and  provide  a  point-form  summary  of 
the  key  facts  presented  in  the  article  or  the  video. 

a.   Pre-war  Attitudes  and  Prejudices 


b.   Pre-war  Facts  about  Japanese  Canadians  (Number,  Jobs,  Location) 
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c.    Important  Wartime  Facts  and  Fears 


d.   The  Internment 


Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  2. 


Attitudes  Towards  the  Japanese  Canadians  Before 
World  War  II 

The  eventual  decision  to  intern  the  Japanese  Canadians  was  made  because  of  the 
bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  subsequent  declaration  of  war  on  Japan  by 
Canada.  These  two  events,  however,  were  not  the  only  factors  that  led  to  the 
internment. 

Pre-war  attitudes  towards  the  Japanese  were  very  hostile.  Had  such  hostile 
attitudes  not  existed  towards  these  people,  the  entire  question  of  internment 
might  never  have  arisen.  They  were  interned,  however,  and  one  of  the 
contributing  factors  was  anti-Japanese  attitudes  that  existed  prior  to  the  war.  The 
following  material  sheds  some  light  on  this  subject. 
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Background  Information 

•  British  Columbia  had  a  long  history  of  discrimination  against  Orientals 
(for  example,  restricting  their  right  to  vote). 

•  The  Japanese  formed  a  hard-working,  family-oriented,  and  law-abiding 
society  that  was  looked  on  suspiciously  by  many  in  British  Columbia. 

•  The  majority  of  Japanese  were  born  in  Canada  and  therefore  were  not 
Japanese,  but  Canadians  (some  13  000  of  the  22  000). 

•  Canadians  of  Japanese  extraction  had  developed  a  very  successful 
fishing  industry  with  a  large  number  of  modern  fishing  boats. 


Discrimination  and  prejudice  toward  people  of  Asian  background  goes  back  a 
long  way  in  British  Columbia.  In  the  1880s  Chinese  labourers  were  imported  to 
do  the  most  dangerous  labouring  work  in  building  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
through  the  mountains.  They  were  paid  less  than  other  workers  and  were 
described  as  the  Yellow  Peril. 


Chinese  immigrants  helped  build  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
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Early  in  the  next  century  the  Canadian  government  had  talks  with  Japan  in  regard 
to  limiting  immigration  to  Canada.  In  British  Columbia  especially,  people  were 
suspicious  of  Asians.  It  was  thought  that  they  worked  too  cheaply,  reducing  the 
wages  of  non- Asians.  It  was  believed  that  they  had  unfair  advantages  in  business 
because  they  worked  together  and  had  overseas  support.  People  didn't  like  the 
idea  that  some  sent  money  out  of  the  country  to  their  families  at  home.  White 
people  were  convinced  that  Orientals  were  outsiders  who  didn't  want  to  accept 
Canadian  values  and  customs.  They  were  identifiable  and  unprotected.  Thus 
they  were  vulnerable  to  hostile  attitudes  and  sometimes  violent  treatment. 

2.   What  were  the  objections  of  white  people  towards  Asians  in  regard  to  work 
and  economic  matters? 


^     Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  2. 


Fishermen:  What  a  Threat! 

A  long-standing  story  or  myth  that  has  been  used  to  justify  the  internment  of  the 
Japanese  involves  the  fact  that  many  Japanese  Canadians  were  very  successful 
conmiercial  fishermen  and  owned  up-to-date,  ocean-going  fishing  boats. 

The  story  spread  quickly  that  these  fishermen  were  in  contact  with  Japanese 
submarines  and  were  smuggling  spies  and  weapons  ashore  and  that  when  the 
invasion  of  the  west  coast  began,  they  would  rise  up  and  support  the  invading 
Japanese  troops. 

Such  stories  were  actually  believed  by  many  essentially  well-meaning  people. 
Because  these  people  were  caught  up  in  the  invasion-related  hysteria  that 
followed  the  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor,  it  is  easy  to  understand  their  paranoia. 
The  expectation  is  not  that  you  should  justify  their  fears,  but  simply  that  you 
should  understand  their  situation. 
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The  following  documentation  explains  the  situation  of  the  Japanese  fishermen. 
You  may  judge  whether  or  not  they  could  engage  in  espionage,  thus  justifying 
their  internment. 

In  pre-WWII  days  Japanese-Canadian  and  other  fishermen  went  into  the  coastal 
waters  in  their  fishing  boats.  These  boats  were  small  and  made  of  wood.  They 
had  no  electronic  gear  such  as  radar  or  radios.  They  had  only  small  engines  to 
battle  wind  and  current  and  little  hold  space  for  their  catches.  These  were  not 
sleek,  powerful  craft  for  secret  meetings  far  out  to  sea. 


Sounding  lines:  weighted  piece 
of  rope  with  marlis  on  it  to  tell 
the  depth  of  water 


These  fishermen  were  accused  of  secretly  charting  the  coast  to  inform  the  enemy 
of  the  channels  and  passages  along  the  shore.  They  were  accused  of  using 
sounding  lines  for  this  purpose.  All  vessels  moving  in  the  river  and  inter-island 
waters  used  sounding  lines  if  they  had  no  electronic  sounding  equipment.  It  was 
necessary  to  know  the  water's  depth  to  avoid  shallows  and  rocks.  Too  often 
fishing  boats  met  disaster  anyway. 


In  any  case,  an  enemy  would  not  value  the  scrawled  jottings  of  fishermen.  There 
were  British  Admiralty  charts  easily  available  for  a  small  charge.  These  charts 
showed  rocks,  shoals,  passages,  and  tides  for  the  entire  coast.  The  fishermen 
used  them  as  did  all  the  ships  on  the  coast. 
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The  Japanese-Canadian  fishermen  were  simply  earning  a  Hving.  They  weren't 
spies.  But  people  didn't  like  Orientals  and  quite  a  few  people  envied  and 
therefore  resented  them.  They  wanted  the  Japanese  gone.  So  officials  saw  a 
threat  where  there  was  no  evidence. 

3.   Do  you  think  the  Japanese-Canadian  fishing  fleet  was  a  threat?  List  two 
reasons  supporting  your  position. 


Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  2. 


Japanese  Treatment  During  the  Internment 

Internment  is  just  a  fancy  word  for  saying  imprisoned  and  that  is  exactly  what 
happened  to  the  22  000  Japanese  Canadians  living  on  Canada's  West  Coast.  In 
1942,  they  were  essentially  deported  and  imprisoned.  Not  one  of  these  people 
was  tried  before  a  Canadian  court  or,  for  that  matter,  even  charged  with  a  crime, 
Under  the  War  Measures  Act,  the  government  had  the  power  to  detain 
indefinitely  any  person  that  it  considered  a  threat  to  national  security.  For  the 
Japanese,  this  detainment  would  last  some  four  years. 


NAC  44947       Japanese  men  eating  at  one  of  the  camps.  Families  were  often  separated,  with  the 
men  being  sent  to  one  camp,  and  the  women  and  children  to  another. 
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For  the  most  part,  they  were  moved  to  camps  in  the  interior  of  B.C.  near  such 
places  as  Slocan  and  New  Denver.  Many  were  moved  into  Southern  Alberta 
around  Taber  to  help  with  the  sugar  beet  crops.  For  the  most  part,  conditions  in 
these  camps  were  very  primitive,  lacking  what  even  fifty  years  ago  would  be 
considered  everyday  conveniences.  The  shacks  they  lived  in  were  not  suitable 
for  the  winter;  they  lacked  proper  heating  and  warm  water.  Yet,  the  people  in 
these  camps  somehow  managed  to  continue  with  their  lives  and  make  the  best  of 
a  bad  situation. 

But  what  of  the  substantial  property  holdings  that  they  had  been  forced  to  leave 
behind?  What  was  to  become  of  their  fishing  boats  and  houses  and  cars  and 
furniture?  The  following  should  give  you  a  very  good  understanding  of  what 
happened  to  their  belongings. 

The  internment  of  the  Japanese  Canadians  occurred  under  the  authority  of  the 
War  Measures  Act.  The  event  showed  very  clearly  how  quickly  and  thoroughly 
Canadians  of  a  specific  class  could  lose  their  rights  and  property. 

•  They  were  forced  to  leave  their  homes  and  businesses. 

•  They  were  denied  compensation  for  the  loss  of  their  property. 

Confiscated  property  was  auctioned  off  and  people  were  unable  to  obtain  the  true 
value,  then  or  after  the  war.  The  people  had  a  right  to  feel  embittered  with  the 
miserable  payment  received  for  their  goods.  It  is  reported  that  a  farmer  received 
$7.84  for  his  truck.  An  old  man  was  given  $140.50  for  his  house.  Fifty  cents 
was  put  up  for  a  truckful  of  silk  clothing  of  great  cultural  value. 

The  Co-operative  Committee  on  Japanese  Canadians  has  records  of  hundreds  of 
cases  of  injustice.  Two  soldiers  who  fought  for  Canada  may  be  noted.  One 
served  in  Burma.  Upon  his  return  he  found  that  his  lot,  his  house,  and  house 
contents  had  been  sold  for  $1963.  Its  value  was  $7000.  His  wife  and  child  had 
been  sent  to  Ontario.  Another  soldier  had  his  chicken  farm  with  its  buildings, 
equipment,  and  chickens  sold  for  $1492.59.  Deductions  were  made  for  taxes  and 
other  items,  leaving  him  with  a  net  return  of  $39.92. 


Japanese  camp,  Slocan,  B.C. 
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NAC       Japanese  Canadians  were  forced  to  leave  their  homes  on  the  B.C.  coast. 


Japanese  Americans  had  also  experienced  an  evacuation  program.  In  the  United 
States,  as  in  Canada,  the  people  who  had  suffered  made  numerous  requests  for 
apologies  for  their  treatment  and  demanded  compensation.  It  took  a  long  time  to 
get  some  action.  In  1988,  however,  the  governments  of  both  countries  began  to 
move.  On  August  10,  President  Reagan  signed  legislation  that  would  reimburse 
Japanese  Americans  who  had  been  interned.  A  few  weeks  later  (September  22) 
the  Canadian  prime  minister  announced  that  Canada  would  pay  $300  million  in 
compensation  to  Japanese  Canadians. 

Do  you  find  this  unbelievable?  Two  Canadian  men  spent  several  years  risking 
their  lives  to  protect  their  way  of  life,  their  country,  and  their  government;  but 
they  received  no  gratitude.  The  government  they  were  defending  sold  everything 
the  men  owned  and  refused  to  give  them  the  value  of  their  property.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  that  this  could  happen  in  Canada. 

4.   How  could  the  Canadian  government  justify  the  treatment  received  by  the 
two  men  discussed  in  this  story? 
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5.   How  did  the  treatment  of  the  Japanese  by  the  Canadian  government  differ 
from  the  way  the  U.S.  government  treated  its  citizens  of  Japanese  descent? 


^    Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  2. 


Deportation  and  Permanent  Relocation 

By  the  end  of  1942,  Japanese  Canadians  had  been  stripped  of  their  rights,  had 
their  property  sold,  and  were  interned.  In  the  summer  of  1944  Prime  Minister 
Mackenzie  King  outlined  the  government's  policy  regarding  the  Japanese  in 
Canada.  There  were  four  essential  points  in  the  policy: 

•  To  avoid  undue  concentration  and  the  consequent  racial  hostility,  people  of 
Japanese  origin  should  be  distributed  more  evenly  throughout  Canada. 

•  Those  found  disloyal  to  Canada  during  the  war  should  be  deported,  and 
those  desiring  to  return  to  Japan  voluntarily  should  be  aided  and 
encouraged  to  go. 

•  Any  further  Japanese  immigration  should  be  prohibited. 

•  People  of  Japanese  origin  loyal  to  Canada  should  be  treated  fairly  and 
justly. 

Do  you  find  this  policy  surprising  considering  the  severe  action  that  the 
government  had  already  taken  against  these  people?  In  December  1945,  by  the 
authority  of  the  War  Measures  Act,  the  Canadian  government  issued  the  orders  to 
deport  the  Japanese.  Approximately  3  964  Japanese  were  deported  from  Canada. 
The  deportation  orders  were  revoked  on  January  23,  1947,  after  many  groups  and 
individuals  across  Canada  protested  against  the  deportations. 

In  1948  the  Japanese  Canadians  were  allowed  to  vote  in  Alberta.  The  War 
Measures  Act  was  rescinded  (cancelled)  by  the  federal  government  and  full  civil 
rights  were  restored  on  March  31,  1951  (five  years  and  eight  months  after  the 
war  in  the  Pacific  had  ended). 

6.   How  many  Japanese  actually  went  to  Japan? 
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7.   Do  you  think  the  Japanese  were  given  a  fair  choice?  Explain  your  answer. 


8.   Was  deportation  or  permanent  relocation  justified?  Explain  your  answer. 


When  did  the  Japanese  Canadians  finally  have  their  civil  rights  restored,  and 
how  much  time  passed  after  the  war  before  the  restitution  took  place? 


Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  2. 


Activity  3:  A  New  Emergencies  Act  -  An  Attempt  to 
Restore  the  Balance? 

In  1988  the  Canadian  government  introduced  a  new  piece  of  legislation  that 
would  replace  the  War  Measures  Act.  This  act  is  now  law  and  the  War  Measures 
Act  has  been  put  aside  in  favour  of  the  new  act.  How  different  is  this  new  act? 
Could  the  kind  of  abuses  that  occurred  under  the  War  Measures  Act  occur  under 
the  new  Emergencies  Act? 

While  these  are  important  questions  for  you  to  consider  in  trying  to  understand 
this  new  act,  it  still  doesn't  answer  the  important  fundamental  question,  "Should 
the  Canadian  government  have  the  power  to  restrict  or  eliminate  civil  rights?" 
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What  do  you  think?  You  should  be  aware  by  now  that  it  is  not  an  easy  question 
to  answer,  but  it  is  one  that  Canadians  must  be  prepared  to  answer. 


Read  the  following  article  which  compares  the  new  Emergencies  Act  to  the  War 
Measures  Act. 

Emergencies  Act:  Balance  Restored? 


Emergencies  Act  Raises  Doubts 


OTTAWA  -  The  proclamation  of  the 
War  Measures  Act  was  the  federal 
government's  response  to  the  appeal 
from  Quebec  Premier  Robert  Bourassa 
and  Montreal  municipal  leaders  for  extra 
police  powers  to  deal  with  the  threat  of 
terrorism. 

Then  prime  minister  Pierre  Trudeau 
professed  distaste  for  giving  police 
extraordinary  wartime  powers  to  deal 
with  the  crisis,  but  stressed  there  was  no 
other  way  of  acting  quickly  to  suppress 
what  was  then  regarded  as  an 
apprehended  insurrection  -  the  War 
Measures  blunderbuss  was  the  only 
weapon  available. 

Now,  18  years  later,  Parhament  is 
being  asked  to  replace  the  blunderbuss 
with  a  more  suitable  and  selective 
arsenal  that  will  allow  future 
governments  to  meet  four  grades  of 
emergencies  with  four  grades  of 
emergency  powers. 


Defence  Minister  Perrin  Beatty 
stresses  the  new  Emergencies  Act  will 
ensure  the  abuses  of  civil  liberties  that 
took  place  in  1970  will  not  be  repeated. 

But  as  civil  liberties  groups  and 
lawyers  look  deeper  into  the  bill  they 
are  less  convinced  all  the  abuses  of 
1970  can  be  prevented. 

"What  the  bill  has  in  common  with 
the  War  Measures  Act  is  vague 
definitions,  powers  that  go  beyond  what 
is  necessary,  and  inadequate 
safeguards,"  MPs  have  been  told  by 
Alan  Borovoy,  general  counsel  of  the 
Canadian  Civil  Liberties  Association. 

One  of  Canada's  leading 
constitutional  authorities.  Maxwell 
Cohen,  and  representatives  of  the 
Canadian  Bar  Association  have  warned 
the  bill  doesn'  t  identify  what  civil  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Charter  of  Rights  and 
Freedoms  may  be  taken  away  during  a 
declared  emergency. 
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Cohen's  big  concern  is  the  specific 
regulations  that  will  be  devised  under 
the  statute  to  deal  with  emergencies 
when  they  arise.  Canadians  won't  know 
the  emergency  regulations  that  might 
affect  their  lives  until  they  are  made 
public.  Some  may  be  kept  secret. 

The  bill  gives  authorities  the  broadest 
powers  to  deal  with  a  state  of  war,  lesser 
powers  to  deal  with  an  international 
emergency,  and  more  restricted  powers 
to  deal  with  public  disorder  and  natural 
or  man-made  disasters. 

The  crisis  of  October  1 970  would  fall 
into  the  definition  of  a  public  order 
emergency  in  the  proposed  new  law; 
one  arising  "from  threats  to  the  security 
of  Canada  and  that  is  so  serious  as  to  be 
a  national  emergency." 


The  government's  declaration  that 
such  an  emergency  exists  would  allow 
it  to  issue  orders  with  the  following 
objectives: 

-  To  regulate  or  prohibit  public 
assembly,  travel,  and  the  use  of 
specific  property. 

-  To  designate  areas  as  "protected 
places"  and  to  secure  them. 

-  To  order  the  provision  of  essential 
services. 

The  bill  doesn't  specify  that 
authorities  could  be  given  the 
extraordinary  powers  contained  in  the 
War  Measures  Act  to  search  without 
warrant,  arrest  without  charge,  and 
detain  without  bail. 


But  Cohen  asks,  for  example,  whether 
the  objective  of  regulating  or  prohibiting 
movement  might  include  the  power  to 
move  populations  to  other  areas  as 
happened  to  the  Japanese  Canadians  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  during  the  Second 
World  War. 

Cohen  also  argues  the  existence  of 
different  grades  of  emergency  response 
might  increase  the  temptation  on 
governments  to  use  powers  unwarranted 
by  the  degree  of  emergency. 

He  says  the  "blunt  magnitude"  of  the 
War  Measures  Act  deterred  its  use  in  all 
peacetime  crises  except  that  of  October 
1970.  The  powers  contained  in  the 
Criminal  Code  were  deemed  sufficient. 

The  Front  de  Liberation  du  Quebec 
crisis  in  Quebec  had  astonishing 
repercussions  across  the  country: 

-  The  British  Columbia  cabinet  passed 
an  order-in-council  authorizing  the 
dismissal  of  school  and  university 
teachers  supporting  the  FLQ  or  any 
other  group  advocating  the  overthrow 
of  governments.  Ronald  Kirkby,  an 
assistant  professor  of  philosophy  at 
the  University  of  Victoria,  was 
effectively  removed  from  this  post. 

-  Vancouver  Mayor  Tom  Campbell 
called  for  the  use  of  the  War  Measures 
Act  against  the  politically  left 
Vancouver  Liberation  Front- Yippies, 
Maoists,  drug  pushers  and  U.S.  draft- 
dodgers. 

Human  rights  groups  use  these  as 
examples  of  how  all  levels  of 
government  can  be  affected  by  the 
atmosphere  created  when  a  public 
emergency  is  declared  and  individual 
freedoms  abridged. 
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The  declaration  of  an  international 
emergency  to  deal  with  an  apprehended 
insurrection  such  as  that  described  in 
the  Quebec  crisis  would  give  authorities 
even  greater  powers. 

The  declaration  of  a  public  order 
emergency  under  the  proposed  law 
differs  from  the  War  Measures  Act  in 
that  it  doesn't  specifically  give  police 
the  right  to  round  up  people  and  throw 
them  in  jail  without  being  charged. 

But  Cohen  says  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  government  from  passing 
an  order  that  would  allow  anyone 
detained  under  any  of  the  four  classes 
of  emergencies  to  be  held  without  being 
charged. 

The  penalties  for  violating  regulations 
passed  by  both  pieces  of  legislation  are 
the  same  -  fines  of  up  to  $5  000  or  up  to 
five  years  imprisonment,  or  both. 


Beatty  reminds  critics  the  Charter  is 
now  in  place,  as  it  was  not  in  1970,  to 
challenge  emergency  powers.  The 
government,  he  says,  may  be  required 
to  satisfy  the  courts  that  the  powers 
invoked  are  justified  in  a  democratic 
society. 

But  court  challenges  can  take 
considerable  time. 

Canadians  still  don '  t  know  whether  it 
was  Bourassa's  panic,  exaggerated 
RCMP  reports  to  cabinet  on  the  severity 
of  the  situation,  or  Trudeau's  desire  to 
assert  federal  authority  over  Quebec 
that  caused  the  government  to  act  as  it 
did  in  1970.  There  are  no  assurances 
Canadians  will  know  why  future 
governments  decide  they  need  the 
powers  in  the  new  emergencies 
legislation.' 


'  Southam  News  for  the  excerpt  from  The  Calgary  Herald.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Southam  News. 
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1 .   Based  on  your  understanding  of  the  article  you  have  just  read,  complete  the 
following  chart  and  then  answer  the  questions  that  follow. 


Powers  of  the  Emergencies  Act  vs  the  War  Measures  Act 


Differences 

Similarities 

2.   Should  the  Canadian  government  have  such  powers?  (Yes        No  ). 

List  three  reasons  to  support  your  position. 


3.   List  three  orders  the  government  could  give  under  the  Emergencies  Act. 
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4.   Create  a  headline  that  reflects  your  feelings  about  the  Emergencies  Act. 


^    Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  3. 


Follow-up  Activities 

If  you  had  difficulties  understanding  the  concepts  in  the  activities,  it  is 
recommended  that  you  do  the  Extra  Help.  If  you  have  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  activities,  it  is  recommended  that  you  do  the  Enrichment. 

Extra  Help 

Do  either  Part  A  or  Part  B. 

Part  A  involves  a  video  and  Part  B  is  a  print  alternative.  If  you  have  access  to  the 
video.  Enemy  Alien,  do  Part  A.  If  you  do  not,  you  may  complete  Part  B.  Part  B 
requires  a  careful  analysis  of  newspaper  headlines.  This  activity  should  help  you 
to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  Japanese-Canadian  internment. 


Families  who  may  have  been  wealthy  were  reduced  to  living  in  primitive  and 
overcrowded  conditions  such  as  this  single  room. 
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Part  A 

If  you  have  a  video  machine,  you  should  now  watch  the  video.  Enemy  Alien 
(27  min.)  about  the  Japanese-Canadian  internment.  This  is  the  same  video  that 
may  be  used  for  Part  A  of  Activity  2  of  this  section.  When  you  have  finished 
watching  the  video,  complete  the  questions  that  follow. 

1.   List  the  three  most  important  points  presented  by  the  video  in  relation  to  the 
internment  of  the  Japanese. 


2.   Do  you  think  the  producer  of  this  film  is  trying  to  convince  you  to  believe  a 
particular  point  of  view  or  bias?  In  other  words,  is  the  producer  trying  to 
convince  you  that  the  internment  was  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing?  Explain. 
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Part  B 

Here  are  some  newspaper  headlines  that  outhne  the  key  developments  in  the 
Japanese  internment. 

NEWSPAPERS 
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Answer  these  questions  based  on  the  preceding  headlines. 

1.   Put  the  headlines  in  chronological  order  (the  order  in  which  they  occurred). 


2.   a.    Which  headlines  present  important  events  relating  to  the  actual 
internment? 


b.   Which  headlines  present  the  various  actions  taken  by  the  Canadian 
government  during  the  crisis  and  up  to  the  present? 
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c.    Which  headUnes  present  evidence  to  show  that  the  Japanese  were  not  a 
threat  to  security? 


Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Extra  Help. 


Enrichment 

The  FLQ  Crisis  of  October  1970  was  the  last  time  that  the  Canadian  government 
invoked  the  War  Measures  Act.  It  was,  however,  the  first  time  in  Canadian 
history  that  this  act  was  used  in  peacetime.  Fearing  a  general  uprising  in  Quebec, 
Prime  Minister  Trudeau  invoked  the  War  Measures  Act  and  sent  in  the  army  to 
act  as  Peace  Agents. 

The  FLQ  Crisis 

In  the  1960s  many  Quebeckers  wanted  independence  from  Canada.  They  wanted 
Quebec  to  become  a  separate  nation.  Several  separatist  organizations  were 
formed  ranging  from  the  moderate  RIN  (Rassemblement  Pour  LTndependence 
Nationale)  to  the  extremist  FLQ  (Front  de  Liberation  du  Quebec). 


NAC        Violent  terrorist  acts  like  this  were  part  of  the  build-up  to  the  FLQ  crisis  of  1970. 
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The  FLQ  had  been  associated  with  bombings  and  robberies  for  nearly  ten  years. 
Its  members  saw  these  efforts  as  part  of  a  revolution.  Then  on  October  5,  1970, 
they  kidnapped  James  Cross,  British  Trade  Commissioner  to  Canada. 


In  exchange  for  the  life  of  Mr.  Cross  they  made  a  number  of  demands  which 
included  the  following: 

•  freeing  of  revolutionaries  awaiting  trial 

•  passage  by  air  to  Cuba  or  Algeria  for  these  people 

•  newspaper  publication  of  the  FLQ  manifesto  and  other  publicity 

•  a  payment  of  $500  000 

Officials  in  Ottawa  and  Quebec  decided  to  reject  the  ultimatum  but  kept  in 
communication  with  the  FLQ  group  holding  Mr.  Cross.  Then  another  group  of 
FLQ  members  made  a  second  kidnapping.  They  seized  Pierre  Laporte,  an 
important  member  of  the  Quebec  cabinet.  The  threat  again  was  execution. 


ha 


lU  ootobr*  192 


i^trda  rencontre  «t  entente  jtl^ 
Le  FVont  de  liberation  dv>Qit6boo 

Ijit^WtoT^  c 
lea  r^ltata  dee  poorparlei^ 

\ii 

HOC  garanties  qua  lea 


Lttle  CRStnsB  et  la  eellule  UBERATIOR4 
LXBEfunOH  )  tlont  i  faire  cez^ 
de  preaaa  de  Ue*  Lenleux  ear 

[>rl\6B  en  ]^LaoB. 

t^a  ^  ^lace  nouadmandent^le 
que^wMuveler   eon  engagement 

Lea  antorltfie  en  plaoe,  da 
oaae  sarantiea* 
Bolutloii,#tltiBe«  la  propoaitlon  de 
qui  aoii^lllera  lea  porlaonnlers  po- 
alnai  due  lea  ^,000  dollara) 
et  iauf  J.  Croaa  et  P«  Laporte. 

2*  Toua  do  '.tona  a^rleu^ment  de  ]j4  bonne  to\  doa  autorit^a  ooooem^ea* 
.A^olloa  "  carantical"  oeUear^ VMUTent-jBll^ea  nous  donner>  quant  & 
la  coasation  doa  f^^tlllea^  p^prqull^tionaf  e^arroatatlona  de  la  pai't 
00  lour  police  politique  fafoiate?  ^puia  pins  de  taiit  Joura  lea 
ro.-coa  iwUdiroa  VpreaalTia,  aqua  Ipa  ordrei  Jh»  ohien  i  Cho<pxette, 
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An  FLQ  communique  of  October  14,  the  date  the  War  Measures  Act  was 
signed. 
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Rumours  abounded  and  there  was  a  fear  that  a  revolutionary  conspiracy  might 
take  over  the  government  of  Quebec  and  declare  Quebec  a  separate  nation. 

"We  will  not  let  a  minority  group  impose  its  will  on  society  by  violence,"  the 
prime  minister  said.  For  reasons  still  not  clear,  he  had  prepared  months  earlier  to 
invoke  the  War  Measures  Act.  All  was  ready  when  the  Governor-General  was 
roused  from  sleep  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  October  14,  to  sign  the  document 
that  put  the  country  on  a  wartime  basis  and  suspended  civil  liberties.  In  the  hours 
before  dawn,  Montreal  police  arrested  anyone  they  chose.  People  were 
manacled,  pushed  into  armoured  vehicles,  and  taken  to  jail  for  interrogation. 
Police  were  not  required  to  have  warrants  or  even  demonstrate  reasonable 
grounds  for  the  arrests;  suspects  were  not  allowed  to  notify  families  or  contact 
lawyers. 


The  day  following  the  announcement,  the  body  of  Pierre  Laporte  was  found  in 
the  trunk  of  an  abandoned  car.  He  had  been  strangled.  The  hunt  for  the  killers 
was  intensified  as  the  army  and  police  acted  to  round  up  all  persons  who  could  be 
associated  in  any  way  with  the  FLQ.  The  Canadian  Parliament  met  in  emergency 
debate,  and  political  leaders  arrived  on  Parliament  Hill  with  armed  soldiers  at 
their  sides.  Meanwhile  the  police  located  James  Cross  and  arranged  for  his 
release  by  granting  his  captors  safe  passage  to  Cuba.  With  the  Cross  ordeal  over, 
police  concentrated  on  tracking  down  the  kidnappers  of  Pierre  Laporte;  and  in 
January  of  1971  the  kidnappers  were  apprehended. 

Reaction  to  Invoking  of  tlie  War  Measures  Act 

The  Opposition  had  accused  the  government  of  overreacting.  One  leader  stated 
that  the  War  Measures  Act  "denied  citizens  their  freedom  for  no  crime  except 
their  political  opinions."  He  said,  "That  is  repugnant  to  every  ideal  that  we  have 
ever  held  about  free  speech." 


NAC  113489 


Pierre  Laporte 's  body  was  found  in  this  car. 
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Then  Laporte's  body  was  discovered  and  public  opinion  hardened  against  the 
FLQ.  The  War  Measures  Act  was  greatly  applauded.  It  is  said  that  no  other 
government  act  in  Canada's  history  ever  received  such  overwhelming  pubhc 
support  as  the  War  Measures  Act.  According  to  a  Gallup  poll,  close  to  ninety 
percent  approved  Trudeau's  decision.  The  NDP  and  the  Canadian  Civil  Liberties 
Association,  which  continued  to  insist  that  invocation  of  the  restrictive  act 
appeared  unjustified,  lost  members. 

The  Canadian  state  had  reacted  strongly  to  a  perceived  threat,  Mr.  Cross  had 
been  released,  and  murderers  had  been  brought  to  justice.  Most  people  were 
happy  with  these  events. 

Aftermath 

The  separatist  threat,  however,  was  not  forgotten  by  government  officials.  It 
appears  that  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  had  orders  to  destroy  the 
separatistes  by  any  means.  Its  Security  and  Intelligence  division  recruited 
francophones  for  undercover  work  in  Quebec  and,  for  good  measure,  infiltrated 
all  organizations  engaged  in  dissent,  from  native  rights  groups  to  the  NDP 
archnationalist  Waffle  splinter.  The  force  reported  to  the  federal  Solicitor 
General  Jean-Pierre  Goyer,  but  appeared  to  be  suspicious  of  government  as  well. 
Goyer  later  testified  before  a  royal  commission  that  the  RCMP  didn't  tell  him  it 
was  breaking  the  law.  It  is  reported  to  have  wire-tapped  phone  calls  of  elected 
officials. 


The  political  environment  was  tense  in  Quebec. 


'  Reprinted  by  permission  of  The  Toronto  Stai-  Syndicate. 
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On  the  night  of  October  6,  1972,  Mounties  and  other  pohce  staged  a  burglary  of  a 
separatiste  newspaper,  L'Agence  de  Presse  Libre  du  Quebec,  stole  ten  cases  of 
documents  and  destroyed  them  though  there  was  nothing  in  the  office  to  link  the 
paper  with  illegal  activity.  The  dirty  tricks  squad,  G  Section,  issued  forged 
manifestos  ostensibly  from  the  FLQ  urging  violence,  stole  dynamite  to  give  the 
illusion  of  dangerous  activity,  and  kidnapped  friends  of  separatistes  and  beat 
them  into  agreeing  to  become  informers. 

When  G  squad  had  difficulty  placing  wiretaps  in  a  barn  where  separatistes 
planned  to  meet,  the  Mounties  simply  burned  down  the  bam.  In  January  1973 
they  broke  into  the  headquarters  of  a  legitimate  political  party,  Rene  Levesque's 
Parti  Quebecois,  and  took  the  membership  list  for  copying.  They  warned 
Premier  Bourassa  that  he  might  be  kidnapped.  The  premier  hired  bodyguards. 
The  Mounties  seemed  to  create  a  sense  of  danger  that  didn't  exist. 

This  aftermath  of  events  caused  some  people  to  reflect  upon  the  whole  situation 
and  raised  questions  about  how  far  society  should  go  in  meeting  threats.  One 
might  ask  how  much  of  the  fear  was  justified  and  how  much  was  generated  by 
hysteria  fueled  by  rumour. 

Manifesto  for  Revolution 
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The  Manifesto  for  Revolution  represents  the  first  page  of  an  eight-page  statement 
issued  by  the        following  the  kidnapping  of  James  Cross  in  October,  1970. 
This  page  warns  the  police  not  to  threaten  the  success  of  the  FLQ  operation  by 
searches,  arrests,  or  any  other  such  tactics.  It  also  demands  that  the  manifesto  be 
printed  in  all  major  newspapers  in  Quebec.  The  government  permitted  it  to  be 
read  over  the  air.  The  crudely  drawn  figure  represents  a  habitant  revolutionary, 
possibly  from  the  rebellion  of  1837. 


Reflection 


October  1970  was  a  time  of  crisis  for  Canada.  Canadians  were  deeply  shaken. 
They  had  to  face  questions  that  were  entirely  strange.  The  country  had  no 
experience  with  groups  using  violence  and  terrorism  in  the  attempt  to  achieve 
political  goals.  Also,  it  was  unknown  to  have  civil  rights  abruptly  suspended  in 
peacetime. 

The  dangers  of  terrorism  frightened  people.  There  was  anger  that  such  tactics 
would  be  used  here.  Possibly  this  was  just  the  beginning  of  something  that  was 
more  violent  and  could  lead  to  fighting  and  widespread  destruction.  Would  there 
be  more  acts  of  terrorism?  There  was  fear  for  what  might  happen  next. 

There  was  also  anger  and  dismay  at  how  quickly  and  completely  civil  rights  had 
come  to  an  end.  There  was  concern  that  the  government  had  overreacted  and  had 
acted  out  of  panic.  Canadians  had  always  thought  of  their  country  as  highly 
civilized  and  a  place  where  peoples'  rights  were  sacred.  If  basic  rights  had  been 
terminated  so  easily  at  that  time,  could  it  happen  again?  Could  citizens  ever 
again  feel  really  secure  that  government  could  be  trusted? 

Indeed,  the  terrorists  were  stopped  and  no  further  violence  occurred.  Mr.  Cross 
was  released  unharmed  and  Mr.  Laporte's  kidnappers  went  to  jail.  But  you  still 
must  wonder  how  you  can  protect  yourself  from  political  terrorism  and  how  you 
can  be  sure  that  the  government  and  the  police  will  respect  civil  rights  if  such 
problems  occur  again. 


Following  is  a  sunmiary  of  the  crisis  that  you  have  just  studied.  In  this  summary, 
however,  certain  key  words  have  been  omitted.  Your  task  is  to  fill  in  the  blanks 
with  the  correct  words  or  phrases. 
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The  FLQ  Crisis 

The  FLQ  was  a  organization  that  existed  in 

Quebec  in  the  1960s  and  1970s.  The  goal  of  this  group  was  the 

 of  Quebec.  In  the  1960s,  the  FLQ,  which  stands 

for  ,  entered  upon  a  terrorist  campaign 

of  bombing.  Despite  their  efforts,  the  police  were  unable  to  crack  this 
organization.  As  a  result  of  their  bombings,  several  people  were  killed  or 
injured;  most  of  them  innocent  bystanders.  In  October  of  1970,  the  organization 

changed  tactics  by  first  kidnapping  and  then 

.  The  Canadian  government,  fearing  an  armed 
insurrection,  invoked  for  the  first  time  in  peacetime  the 


While  many  Canadians  were  upset  by  this  action,  the  majority  supported  the 
government.  The  Canadian  federal  government  and  the  Quebec  provincial 
government  refused  to  negotiate  with  the  kidnappers.  In  order  to  stall  for  time, 
they  finally  agreed  to  read  a  statement  on  television  called 

■  Shortly  after  this,  the  body  of 

was  found  in  the  trunk  of  an  abandoned  car. 
The  Canadian  nation  was  shocked.  Despite  this  murder  and  continual  threats  by 
the  kidnappers  to  harm  the  second  hostage,  the  Canadian  government  refused  to 
grant  special  status  to  jailed  FLQ  members.  The  special  status  that  the  FLQ 

wanted  is  called  . 

Finally,  the  police  closed  in  on  the  kidnappers,  who  agreed  to  release  their  victim 
unharmed  if  they  were  guaranteed  safe  passage  out  of  the  country.  This 

condition  was  granted.   ,  the  British  Trade 

Commissioner,  was  released;  and  the  terrorists,  in  a  very  dramatic  scene,  were 

flown  to  


Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Enrichment. 
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Conclusion 

What  happened  to  the  Japanese  Canadians  in  Canada  during  the  Second  Worid 
War  is  difficult  for  Canadians  to  imagine  today.  The  majority  of  these  people 
were  Canadian  citizens,  but  they  were  viewed  by  a  large  portion  of  the  Canadian 
population  and  the  Canadian  government  as  being  a  threat  to  the  security  and 
survival  of  this  nation.  These  Japanese  were  stripped  of  their  civil  rights,  robbed 
of  their  property,  and  relocated  or  deported.  This  is  one  of  the  most  blatant 
abuses  of  human  rights  in  Canadian  history. 

Less  than  thirty  years  later,  Canadians  were  again  subjected  to  restrictions  of 
their  civil  rights  during  the  FLQ  crisis. 


ASSIGNMENT 


Turn  to  your  Assignment  Booklet  and  do  the  assignment  for  this  section. 


/J 
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in  Canada 


CANADIAN 

„          CHARTER  OF  RIGHTS 

AND  FREEDOMS 


Fundamental  Freedoms 


Dcmocratlc^l^c  ^ 


Mobilily  Righu 


jllcationof  Gurter 


What  are  the  means  available  to  you  in  Canada  to  make  sure  that  your  rights 
are  protected? 

In  this  section,  you  will  gain  an  understanding  of  how  the  Canadian  Charter  of 
Rights  and  Freedoms,  the  Human  Rights  Commission,  the  provincial 
ombudsmen,  and  the  media  work  to  help  guarantee  your  freedoms. 
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Activity  1 :  The  Canadian  Charter  of  Rights  and 
Freedoms 

In  1982  the  Canadian  government  passed  the  Canadian  Charter  of  Rights  and 
Freedoms.  The  Charter  was  a  part  of  the  Constitution  Act  (1982)  when  the 
federal  government  under  Prime  Minister  Trudeau  brought  the  Constitution  home 
to  Canada  from  Britain. 


1982  Canadian  Constitution  (Constitution  Act) 


Part  1  -  Charter  of  Rights  and 
Freedoms 

The  rights  and  freedoms  of  all 
Canadians  are  stated  in  the  Charter. 
These  rights  and  freedoms  are 
recorded  so  that  they  cannot  be  taken 
away  from  the  citizens  of  this  country 
without  great  difficulty.  In  other  words, 
they  are  set  by  law,  as  a  part  of  the 
Canadian  Constitution. 

Parts  2  to  7 


These  sections  of  the  Act  deal  with 
such  issues  as  the  following: 

•  the  rights  of  aboriginal  peoples 

•  equalization  and  regional 
disparities 

•  constitutional  conferences 

•  amending  the  Constitution 


The  Canadian  Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms  is  rather  long  and  somewhat 
complicated;  therefore,  you  will  study  it  a  section  at  a  time. 

First,  you  may  wish  to  review  the  complete  document  as  follows. 
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Whereas  Canada  is  founded  upon  principles  that  recognize  the  supremacy  of  God  and  the  rule  of 
law: 


Guarantee  of  Rights  and  Freedoms 

Rights  and        1.     The  Canadian  Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms  guarantees  the  rights  and  freedoms  set  out 
Canada"* ^"    subject  only  to  such  reasonable  hmits  prescribed  by  law  as  can  be  demonstrably  justified  in 
a  free  and  democratic  society. 

Fundamental      Fundamental  Freedoms 

Freedoms 

2.     Everyone  has  the  following  fundamental  freedoms: 

(a)  freedom  of  conscience  and  religion; 

(b)  freedom  of  thought,  belief,  opinion  and  expression,  including  freedom  of  the  press 
and  other  media  of  communication; 

(c)  freedom  of  peaceful  assembly;  and 

(d)  freedom  of  association. 


Democratic  Rights 


Democratic 
rights  of 
citizens 

Maximum 
duration  of 
legislative 
bodies 

Continuation 
in  special 


3.  Every  citizen  of  Canada  has  the  right  to  vote  in  an  election  of  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  or  of  a  legislative  assembly  and  to  be  qualified  for  membership  therein. 

4.  (1)  No  House  of  Commons  and  no  legislative  assembly  shall  continue  for  longer  than 
five  years  from  the  date  fixed  for  the  return  of  the  writs  at  a  general  election  of  its  members. 

(2)    In  time  of  real  or  apprehended  war,  invasion  or  insurrection,  a  House  of  Commons 
may  be  continued  by  Parliament  and  a  legislative  assembly  may  be  continued  by  the  legislature 
beyond  five  years  if  such  continuation  is  not  opposed  by  the  votes  of  more  than  one-third  of  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  or  the  legislative  assembly,  as  the  case  may  be. 


Annual 
sitting  of 
legislative 
bodies 


5.  There  shall  be  a  sitting  of  Parliament  and  of  each  legislature  at  least  once  every  twelve 
months. 


Mobility  of 
citizens 


Rights  to 
move 


Mobility  Rights 

6.     (1)    Every  citizen  of  Canada  has  the  right  to  enter,  remain  in  and  leave  Canada. 

(2)  Every  citizen  of  Canada  and  every  person  who  has  the  status  of  a  permanent 
resident  of  Canada  has  the  right 


(a)  to  move  to  and  take  up  residence  in  any  province;  and 

(b)  to  pursue  the  gaining  of  a  livelihood  in  any  province. 

(3)    The  rights  specified  in  subsection  (2)  are  subject  to 


(a)    any  laws  or  practices  of  general  application  in  force  in  a  province  other  than 
those  that  discriminate  among  persons  primarily  on  the  basis  of  province  of  present 
or  previous  residence;  and 


(b)  any  laws  providing  for  reasonable  residency  requirements  as  a  qualification 
for  the  receipt  of  publicly  provided  social  services. 


(4)    Subsections  (2)  and  (3)  do  not  preclude  any  law,  program  or  activity  that  has  as  its 
object  the  amelioration  in  a  province  of  conditions  of  individuals  in  that  province  who  are 
socially  or  economically  disadvantaged  if  the  rate  of  employment  in  that  province  is  below  the 
rate  of  employment  in  Canada. 


Legal  Rights 


Life,  liberty 
and  security 
of  person 


Detention  or 
imprisonment 


7.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  life,  liberty  and  security  of  the  person  and  the  right  not  to  be 
deprived  thereof  except  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  fundamental  justice. 

8.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  be  secure  against  uiu-easonable  search  or  seizure. 

9.  Everyone  has  the  right  not  to  be  arbitrarily  detained  or  imprisoned. 
10.     Everyone  has  the  right  on  arrest  or  detention 

(a)  to  be  informed  promptly  of  the  reasons  therefore; 

(b)  to  retain  and  instruct  counsel  without  delay  and  to  be  informed  of  that  right;  and 


Arrest  or 
detention 


(c)  to  have  the  validity  of  the  detention  determined  by  way  of  habeas  corpus  and  to  be 
released  if  the  detention  is  not  lawful. 


Proceedings 
in  criminal 
and  penal 
matters 


11.      Any  person  charged  with  an  offence  has  the  right 

(a)  to  be  informed  without  unreasonable  delay  of  the  specific  offence; 

(b)  to  be  tried  within  a  reasonable  time; 


(c)  not  to  be  compelled  to  be  a  witness  in  proceedings  against  that  person  in  respect  of 
the  offence; 

(d)  to  be  presumed  innocent  until  proven  guilty  according  to  law  in  a  fair  and  public 
hearing  by  an  independent  and  impartial  tribunal; 

(e)  not  to  be  denied  reasonable  bail  without  just  cause; 

(f)  except  in  the  case  of  an  offence  under  military  law  tried  before  a  military  tribunal, 
to  the  benefit  of  trial  by  jury  where  the  maximum  punishment  for  the  offence  is 
imprisonment  for  five  years  or  a  more  severe  punishment; 

(g)  not  to  be  found  guilty  on  account  of  any  act  or  omission  unless,  at  the  time  of  the 
act  or  omission,  it  constituted  an  offence  under  Canadian  or  international  law  or  was 
criminal  according  to  the  general  principles  of  law  recognized  by  the  community  of 
nations; 

(h)  if  finally  acquitted  of  the  offence,  not  to  be  tried  for  it  again  and,  if  finally  found 
guilty  and  punished  for  the  offence,  not  to  be  tried  or  punished  for  it  again;  and 

(i)  if  found  guilty  of  the  offence  and  if  the  punishment  for  the  offence  has  been  varied 
between  the  time  of  commission  and  the  time  of  sentencing,  to  the  benefit  of  the  lesser 
punishment. 


Treatment  or 
punishment 


12.  Everyone  has  the  right  not  to  be  subjected  to  any  cruel  and  unusual  treatment  or 
punishment. 


13.     A  witness  who  testifies  in  any  proceedings  has  the  right  not  to  have  any  incriminating 
evidence  so  given  used  to  incriminate  that  witness  in  any  other  proceedings,  except  in  a 
prosecution  for  perjury  or  for  the  giving  of  contradictory  evidence. 


Interpreter 


14.      A  party  or  witness  in  any  proceedings  who  does  not  understand  or  speak  the  language  in 
which  the  proceedings  are  conducted  or  who  is  deaf  has  the  right  to  the  assistance  of  an 
interpreter. 
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Equality  Rights 

15.  ( 1 )    Every  individual  is  equal  before  and  under  the  law  and  has  the  right  to  the  equal 
protection  and  equal  benefit  of  the  law  without  discrimination  and,  in  particular,  without 
discrimination  based  on  race,  national  or  ethnic  origin,  colour,  religion,  sex,  age  or  mental  or 
physical  disability. 

(2)    Subsection  (1)  does  not  preclude  any  law,  program  or  activity  that  has  as  its  object 
the  amelioration  of  conditions  of  disadvantaged  individuals  or  groups  including  those  that  are 
disadvantaged  because  of  race,  national  or  ethnic  origin,  colour,  reUgion,  sex,  age  or  mental  or 
physical  disability. 

Official  Languages  of  Canada 

16.  (I)    English  and  French  are  the  official  languages  of  Canada  and  have  equality  of  status 
and  equal  rights  and  privileges  as  to  their  use  in  all  institutions  of  the  Parliament  and  government 
of  Canada. 

(2)  English  and  French  are  the  official  languages  of  New  Brunswick  and  have  equality  of 
status  and  equal  rights  and  privileges  as  to  their  use  in  all  institutions  of  the  legislature  and 
government  of  New  Brunswick. 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  Charter  limits  the  authority  of  Parliament  or  a  legislature  to  advance 
the  equality  of  status  or  use  of  English  and  French. 

17.  (1)  Everyone  has  the  right  to  use  English  or  French  in  any  debates  and  other  proceedings 
of  Parliament. 

(2)  Everyone  has  the  right  to  use  English  or  French  in  any  debates  and  other  proceedings 
of  the  legislature  of  New  Brunswick. 

18.  ( 1 )    The  statutes,  records  and  journals  of  Parliament  shall  be  printed  and  published  in 
English  and  French  and  both  language  versions  are  equally  authoritative. 

(2)    The  statutes,  records  and  journals  of  the  legislature  of  New  Brunswick  shall  be 
printed  and  published  in  English  and  French  and  both  language  versions  are  equally  authoritative. 

19.  ( 1 )    Either  English  or  French  may  be  used  by  any  person  in,  or  in  any  pleading  in  or 
process  issuing  from,  any  court  established  by  Parliament. 

(2)    Either  English  or  French  may  be  used  by  any  person  in,  or  in  any  pleading  in  or 
process  issuing  from,  any  court  of  New  Brunswick. 

20.  ( 1 )    Any  member  of  the  public  in  Canada  has  the  right  to  communicate  with,  and  to 
receive  available  services  from,  any  head  or  central  office  of  an  institution  of  the  Parliament  or 
government  of  Canada  in  English  or  French,  and  has  the  same  right  with  respect  to  any  other 
office  of  any  such  institution  where 

(a)  there  is  a  significant  demand  for  communications  with  and  services  from  that 
office  in  such  language;  or 

(b)  due  to  the  nature  of  the  office,  it  is  reasonable  that  communications  with  and 
services  from  that  office  be  available  in  both  English  and  French. 

(2)  Any  member  of  the  public  in  New  Brunswick  has  the  right  to  communicate  with,  and 
to  receive  available  services  from,  any  office  of  an  institution  of  the  legislature  or  government  of 
New  Brunswick  in  EngUsh  or  French. 

21.  Nothing  in  sections  16  to  20  abrogates  or  derogates  from  any  right,  privilege  or  obligation 
with  respect  to  the  English  and  French  languages,  or  either  of  them,  that  exists  or  is  continued  by 
virtue  of  any  other  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  Canada. 

22.  Nothing  in  sections  16  to  20  abrogates  or  derogates  from  any  legal  or  customary  right  or 
privilege  acquired  or  enjoyed  either  before  or  after  the  coming  into  force  of  this  Charter  with 
respect  to  any  language  that  is  not  English  or  French. 
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Minority  Language  Educational  Rights 


!of     23.     (1)    Citizens  of  Canada 


instruction 


(a)  whose  first  language  learned  and  still  understood  is  that  of  the  English  or 
French  linguistic  minority  population  of  the  province  in  which  they  reside,  or 

(b)  who  have  received  their  primary  school  instruction  in  Canada  in  English  or 
French  and  reside  in  a  province  where  the  language  in  which  they  received  that 
instruction  is  the  language  of  the  English  or  French  linguistic  minority  population 
of  the  province,  have  the  right  to  have  their  children  receive  primary  and  secondary 
school  instruction  in  that  language  in  that  province. 


Continuity 
of  language 
instruction 


(2)    Citizens  of  Canada  of  whom  any  child  has  received  or  is  receiving  primary  or 
secondary  school  instruction  in  English  or  French  in  Canada,  have  the  right  to  have  all  their 
children  receive  primary  and  secondary  school  instruction  in  the  same  language. 


(3)    The  right  of  citizens  of  Canada  under  subsections  (1)  and  (2)  to  have  their  children 
receive  primary  and  secondary  school  instruction  in  the  language  of  the  English  or  French 
linguistic  minority  population  of  a  province 


Application 
wiiere  numbers 
warrant 


(a)    applies  wherever  in  the  province  the  number  of  children  of  citizens  who  have 
such  a  right  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  provision  to  them  out  of  public  funds  of 
minority  language  instruction;  and 


(b)  includes,  where  the  number  of  those  children  so  warrants,  the  right  to  have 
them  receive  that  instruction  in  minority  language  educational  facilities  provided 
out  of  public  funds. 


Enforcement 

Enforcement     24.     (1)    Anyone  whose  rights  Or  freedoms,  as  guaranteed  by  this  Charter,  have  been  infringed 

of  guaranteed 
riglits  and 


or  denied  may  apply  to  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  to  obtain  such  remedy  as  the  court 


freedoms  Considers  appropriate  and  just  in  the  circumstances. 

Exclusion  of  (2)    Where,  in  proceedings  under  subsection  (1),  a  court  concludes  that  evidence  was 

bringing  obtained  in  a  manner  that  infringed  or  denied  any  rights  or  freedoms  guaranteed  by  this  Charter, 

administration  the  evidence  shall  be  excluded  if  it  is  established  that,  having  regard  to  all  the  circumstances,  the 

of  justice  into  admission  of  it  in  the  proceedings  would  bring  the  administration  of  justice  into  disrepute. 

disrepute 


General 

25.  The  guarantee  in  this  Charter  of  certain  rights  and  freedoms  shall  not  be  construed  so  as  to 
abrogate  or  derogate  from  any  aboriginal,  treaty  or  other  rights  or  freedoms  that  pertain  to  the 
aboriginal  peoples  of  Canada  including 

(a)  any  rights  or  freedoms  that  have  been  recognized  by  the  Royal  Proclamation  of 
October?,  1763;  and 

(b)  any  rights  or  freedoms  that  may  be  acquired  by  the  aboriginal  peoples  of  Canada  by 
way  of  land  claims  settlement. 

26.  The  guarantee  in  this  Charter  of  certain  rights  and  freedoms  shall  not  be  construed  as 
denying  the  existence  of  any  other  rights  or  freedoms  that  exist  in  Canada. 

27.  This  Charter  shall  be  interpreted  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  preservation  and 
enhancement  of  the  multicultural  heritage  of  Canadians. 

Rights  28.     Notwithstanding  anything  in  this  Charter,  the  rights  and  freedoms  referred  to  in  it  are 

guaranteed       guaranteed  equally  to  male  and  female  persons. 

equally  to 
both  sexes 


Aboriginal 
rights  and 
freedoms  not 
affected  by 
Charter 


Other  rights 
and  freedoms 
not  affected  by 
Charter 
Multicultural 
heritage 
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respecting 
certain 
schools 
preserved 
Application  I 
territories  ai 
territorial 
authorities 

Legislative 
powers  not 
extended 


29.  Nothing  in  the  Charter  abrogates  or  derogates  from  any  rights  or  privileges  guaranteed  by 
or  under  the  Constitution  of  Canada  in  respect  of  denominational,  separate  or  dissentient  schools. 

30.  A  reference  in  this  Charter  to  a  province  or  to  the  legislative  assembly  or  legislature  of  a 
province  shall  be  deemed  to  include  a  reference  to  the  Yukon  Territory  and  the  Northwest 
Territories,  or  to  the  appropriate  legislative  authority  thereof,  as  the  case  may  be. 

31.  Nothing  in  this  Charter  extends  the  legislative  powers  of  any  body  or  authority. 


Application 
of  Charter 


Application  of  Charter 

32.     ( 1 )    This  Charter  applies 


(a)  to  the  Parliament  and  government  of  Canada  in  respect  of  all  matters  within 
the  authority  of  Parliament  including  all  matters  relating  to  the  Yukon  Territory  and 
Northwest  Territories;  and 

(b)  to  the  legislature  and  government  of  each  province  in  respect  of  all  matters 
within  the  authority  of  the  legislature  of  each  province. 


Exception 


(2)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (1),  section  15  shall  not  have  effect  until  three  years 
after  this  section  comes  into  force. 


Exception 
where  express 
declaration 


33.  (1)  Parliament  or  the  legislature  of  a  province  may  expressly  declare  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament  or  of  the  legislature,  as  the  case  may  be,  that  the  Act  or  a  provision  thereof  shall 
operate  notwithstanding  a  provision  included  in  section  2  or  sections  7  to  15  of  this  Charter. 


Operation  of 
exception 


(2)    An  Act  or  a  provision  of  an  Act  in  respect  of  which  a  declaration  made  under  this 
section  is  in  effect  shall  have  such  operation  as  it  would  have  but  for  the  provision  of  this  Charter 
referred  to  in  the  declaration. 


Five-year 
limitation 


(3  A  declaration  made  under  subsection  (1)  shall  cease  to  have  effect  five  years  after  it 
comes  into  force  or  on  such  earlier  date  as  may  be  specified  in  the  declaration. 


Re-enactment 


(4)  Parliament  or  a  legislature  of  a  province  may  re-enact  a  declaration  made  under 
subsection  (1). 


Five-year 
limitation 


(5)    Subsection  (3)  applies  in  respect  of  a  re-enactment  made  under  subsection  (4). 


Citation  Citation 


34.      This  Part  may  be  cited  as  the  Canadian  Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms. 
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setting  of  rights  in  law  so  that 
they  cannot  be  easily  taken  away 
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Why  Do  Canadians  Have  a  Charter? 

Why  do  Canadians  have  a  Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms?  How  will  it  affect 
your  lives  as  a  people  and  as  individuals? 

There  is  an  answer  only  to  the  first  question.  The  majority  of  Canada's  elected 
representatives,  supported  by  a  majority  of  Canadians,  felt  it  was  important  to  set 
out  Canadians'  rights  and  freedoms  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  not  easily  be 
infringed  upon  or  denied.  They  did  this  in  1982  by  including  a  list  of  rights  and 
freedoms  in  Canada's  new  Constitution.  As  part  of  the  Constitution,  the  list  - 
called  the  Canadian  Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms  -  can  only  be  altered  with 
great  difficulty.  As  part  of  the  Constitution,  Canadians'  rights  and  freedoms  are 
entrenched,  that  is,  established  solidly. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Canadians  lacked  rights  and  freedoms  prior  to  the  Charter. 
On  the  contrary,  Canada  inherited  a  strong  common-law  tradition  of  civil 
liberties  which  it  buttressed  with  such  legislation  as  the  Canadian  Bill  of  Rights 
of  1960  and  various  human  rights  codes.  While  this  legislation  is  not  entrenched 
in  the  Constitution  and  is,  therefore,  more  susceptible  to  alteration,  it  remains  an 
important  source  of  rights  and  freedoms  along  with  the  Charter. 

1.   Based  on  the  readings  and  the  introduction  to  this  section,  summarize  the 
main  reasons  for  having  a  Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms  in  Canada. 


Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  1. 
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Guarantee  of  Rights  and  Freedoms 


The  Canadian  Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms  guarantees  the 
rights  and  freedoms  set  out  in  it  subject  only  to  such  reasonable 
limits  prescribed  by  law  as  can  be  demonstrably  justified  in  a  free 
and  democratic  society.  (Section  1 ) 


This  section  of  the  Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms  guarantees  the  various  rights 
and  freedoms  as  stated  in  the  Charter.  A  key  aspect  of  this  section  is  that  it  also 
allows  the  government  to  pass  laws  to  limit  your  freedoms.  These  limits  must  be 
both  reasonable  and  justifiable  in  a  court  of  law.  This  means  that  once  a  law  has 
been  established  that  limits  one  of  your  rights  or  freedoms,  then  the  government 
must  prove  in  court  that  the  limitation  is  reasonable  and  justifiable  in  a  free  and 
democratic  society  such  as  Canada. 


NAC  129838     According  to  the  Charter  of  Rights,  does  the  government 
have  the  right  to  do  this?  Under  what  circumstances? 
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This  section  of  the  Charter  outhnes  very  clearly  that  one's  rights  and  freedoms 
and  the  public  good  must  reach  some  kind  of  balance.  For  example,  does  an 
individual's  freedom  of  expression  include  the  right  to  yell  "Fire!"  in  a  crowded 
room  when  a  fire  does  not  exist?  In  a  case  of  this  sort,  one  accepts  the  fact  that 
certain  limitations  are  placed  on  one's  freedoms  for  the  good  of  other  people  and 
the  good  of  society  as  a  whole. 


Balance 


2.   Section  1  of  the  Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms  guarantees  the  rights  and 
freedoms  set  out  in  the  Charter.  Does  it  guarantee  them  absolutely?  Explain. 


3.   What  must  the  government  do  if  it  wishes  to  take  away  or  limit  any  of  the 
rights  and  freedoms  outlined  in  the  Charter? 


4.   What  body  or  institution  decides  if  a  law  limiting  rights  and  freedoms  is 
reasonable  and  justifiable  in  a  free  and  democratic  society? 
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5.   In  December  of  1982,  an  Ontario  resident,  John  B.  Thomsen,  was  driving 
home.  Thomsen  was  stopped  by  the  poUce  because  he  had  a  burned-out 
headUght.  After  being  stopped  by  the  police,  he  was  asked  to  submit  to  a 
breathalyzer  test  because  police  suspected  him  of  drinking.  Thomsen  refused 
to  take  the  breathalyzer  test  and  his  licence  was  suspended.  Thomsen  argued 
that  the  CHECKSTOP  was  illegal  because  he  was  not  informed  by  the  police 
that  he  had  the  right  to  a  lawyer. 

Using  the  idea  of  balance  between  individual  freedom  and  the  good  of 
society,  what  do  you  think  that  the  court  decided? 


Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  1, 


Fundamental  Freedoms 


Everyone  has  ...  freedom  of  thought,  belief,  opinion,  and 
expression,  including  freedom  of  the  press  and  other  media  of 
communication  [Section  2  (b)]. 


This  part  of  the  Charter  guarantees  freedoms  which  Canadians  have  enjoyed  for 
many  years.  In  a  democratic  society  you  expect  that  certain  freedoms  will  be 
guaranteed  and  protected.  In  some  cases  these  are  freedoms  that  many  people 
take  for  granted.  Such  freedoms  are  the  freedom  to  practise  a  particular  religion, 
or  to  think,  believe,  and  express  your  ideas  as  you  wish,  or  to  meet  with  people  of 
your  own  choosing. 
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A  key  idea  that  also  applies  to  this  section  of  the  Charter  is  that  rights  and 
freedoms  may  also  have  to  be  limited  in  order  to  protect  the  rights  of  others.  For 
example,  a  person  has  the  right  to  express  an  opinion  about  another  person  or  a 
group;  but  does  this  include  the  right  to  encourage  violence  or  hatred  against  that 
person  or  group? 


belief  Balance  and  expressions 
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6.   Why  is  it  sometimes  necessary  to  limit  the  freedoms  of  people  even  though  it 
states  in  the  Charter  that  you  are  guaranteed  these  rights  and  freedoms? 


7.   Build  an  argument  that  suggests  that  it  is  acceptable  to  limit  freedom  of 
peaceful  assembly  and  association. 


8.   If  people  keep  their  thoughts  to  themselves,  is  it  legal  to  think  or  believe 
anything  they  wish  if  they  do  not  act  on  these  thoughts?  Explain. 


Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  1. 
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Democratic  Rights 


Every  citizen  of  Canada  has  the  right  to  vote  in  an  election  of  the 
House  of  Commons  or  of  a  legislative  assembly  and  to  be  qualified 
for  membership  therein  (Section  3). 


One  of  the  key  elements  of  this  section  of  the  Charter  is  the  right  of  almost  all 
adult  citizens  to  vote  in  elections.  Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Charter,  the  federal 
Parliament  and  provincial  legislatures  had  the  power  to  deny  the  vote  to  certain 
groups  of  people. 

Democratic  rights  also  include  the  stipulation  that  governments  must  call  an 
election  at  least  once  every  five  years.  This  ensures  that  the  people  of  Canada 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  elect  their  representatives  at  intervals  of  no  more  than 
five  years.  The  only  time  that  regular  elections  can  be  suspended  is  in  a  time  of 
war  or  invasion. 

9.   Is  there  any  group  of  people  that  you  feel  should  not  be  able  to  vote? 
Support  your  answer. 
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10.  Do  you  feel  that  persons  under  eighteen  years  of  age  should  be  able  to  vote? 
Support  your  opinion. 


Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  1 


Mobility  Rights 


Every  citizen  of  Canada  has  the  right  to  enter,  remain  in  and  leave 
Canada  [Section  6,  (1)]. 

Every  citizen  of  Canada  and  every  person  who  has  the  status  of  a 
permanent  resident  of  Canada  has  the  right ...  to  move  to  and  take 
up  residence  in  any  province;  and  ...  to  pursue  the  gaining  of  a 
livelihood  in  any  province  [Section  6,  (2)]. 


Because  many  Canadians  move  and  travel  across  Canada,  it  is  essential  to 
recognize  the  right  to  move  freely  across  the  country. 
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The  Mobility  Rights  section  of  the  Charter  confirms  your  right  to  move  freely 
both  within  and  out  from  Canada.  If  you  seek  work  in  another  province, 
employers  must  give  you  the  same  consideration  that  they  give  established 
residents  of  that  province. 

1 1 .    According  to  the  Canadian  Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms,  can  Canadian 
citizens  move  to  any  province  and  seek  a  livelihood  (in  other  words,  look 
for  work)?  Explain. 


12.    The  Canadian  Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms  says  that  all  Canadians  have 
the  right  to  enter,  remain  in,  and  leave  Canada.  Does  this  mean  that  all 
citizens  of  Canada  can  return  to  Canada  under  any  circumstances?  Explain. 


13.    Does  the  Charter  guarantee  that  all  citizens  of  Canada  can  leave  Canada  to 
enter  any  country  of  their  choice?  Explain. 
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Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  1. 
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Legal  Rights 


Everyone  has  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  security  of  the  person, 
and  the  right  not  to  be  deprived  thereof  except  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  fundamental  justice  (Section  7). 


The  Legal  Rights  section  of  the  Charter  outUnes  a  wide  range  of  rights  that 
citizens  of  Canada  are  guaranteed  under  the  law.  If  citizens  did  not  have  these 
legal  rights,  they  potentially  could  be  subjected  to  violations  of  many  of  the  basic 
rights  that  all  believe  to  be  part  of  a  democratic  country. 

If  legal  rights  did  not  exist,  the  following  could  occur: 

•  People  could  be  put  into  jail  without  a  fair  trial. 

•  The  police  could  search  homes  without  cause  or  reason. 

•  People  could  be  put  into  jail  without  being  told  why  or  formally  charged 
with  an  offence. 

•  People  could  be  assumed  to  be  guilty,  not  innocent  until  proven  guilty. 

•  Judges  could  inflict  cruel  or  inhumane  punishment  on  convicted  persons. 


What  Legal  Rights  Are  Protected  by  Law? 


Everyone  has  the  right  to  life, 
liberty,  and  security. 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  be 
secure  against  unreasonable 
search. 


Everyone  has  the  right  not  to  be 
arbitrarily  detained  or  imprisoned. 

Everyone  has  specified  rights 
upon  arrest  or  detention. 

Everyone  has  the  right  not  to  be 
subjected  to  any  cruel  and 
unusual  treatment  or  punishment. 


LEGAL 
RIGHTS 
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14.    On  what  grounds  may  the  police  search  a  person's  home  or  hold  a  person  in 
custody? 


15.    Under  the  legal  rights  agreement  in  the  Charter,  what  must  a  police  officer 
do  when  arresting  a  person? 


16.    What  must  be  done  if  a  court  of  law  decides  that  a  person  is  being  held 
unlawfully? 


17.    What  might  happen  to  a  person  if  the  right  to  be  tried  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  did  not  exist  in  the  Charter? 


Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  1, 
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Equality  Rights 


Every  individual  is  equal  before  and  under  the  law  and  has  the  right 
to  the  equal  protection  and  equal  benefit  of  the  law  without 
discrimination  and,  in  particular,  without  discrimination  based  on 
race,  national  or  ethnic  origin,  religion,  sex,  age,  or  mental  or 
physical  disability  [Section  15  (1)]. 


This  section  of  the  Charter  is  one  of  the  most  contentious  in  the  entire  document. 
Although  it  appears  to  be  very  straightforward,  guaranteeing  legal  equality  to  all 
Canadians,  it  does  raise  some  very  interesting  questions. 

The  key  question  that  has  been  raised  by  many  groups  and  individuals  in  society 
is  whether  or  not  people  who  are  not  specifically  mentioned  in  the  Charter  are 
also  protected  from  discrimination.  For  example,  the  national  debate  over  the 
rights  of  homosexuals  has  raised  questions  about  this  section  of  the  Charter. 
Because  homosexuals  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Charter,  does  this  mean  that  they 
can  legally  be  discriminated  against? 

The  overall  intent  of  the  Equality  Rights  section  of  the  Charter  is  to  attempt  to 
ensure  that  all  of  you  as  Canadians  are  given  equal  treatment  before  and  under 
the  law.  No  one  individual  or  group  of  people  is  above  the  law,  nor  is  any 
individual  or  group  considered  inferior  in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 


18.    What  are  the  strengths  of  the  Charter? 


19.    What  are  the  potential  consequences  of  the  Charter? 
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20.    Is  this  Charter  good  for  the  citizens  of  Canada?  Explain. 


21.    Complete  either  Part  A  or  Part  B.  Part  A  involves  a  video  and  Part  B  is  a 
print  alternative.  If  you  have  the  appropriate  video  equipment,  view  the 
videotape  Gift  of  Freedom:  A  Charter  on  Trial,  and  complete  Part  A.  If 
not,  do  Part  B. 


Part  A 

Generally,  what  does  the  videotape  say  about  the  Canadian  Charter  of 
Rights  and  Freedoms? 


Part  B 

Do  you  think  the  list  included  under  the  heading  Equality  Rights  is 
complete  enough  or  should  it  include  other  groups?  Explain. 


Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  1 
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There  is,  in  fact,  a  variety  of  ways  in  which  your  rights  are  guaranteed.  The  most 
important  of  these  is  the  one  with  which  you  are  by  now  somewhat  famiUar  - 
The  Canadian  Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms  (1982). 


Individual's  Rights  Protection 
Act:  an  act  passed  in  1972  by 
the  government  of  Alberta  to 
protect  citizens  of  the  province 
from  human  rights  abuses  and 
discrimination 


Alberta  Human  Rights 
Commission:  an  Alberta 
government  body  that 
administers  and  protects  citizens 
from  discrimination  and  abuses 
of  human  rights 


Activity  2:  Other  IVIeans  of  Protecting  Rights 
Alberta  Human  Rights  Commission 


Protecting  Human  Rights 

There  are  certain  rights  which  we  as 
a  society  consider  so  fundamental  to 
human  dignity  that  they  deserve  special 
protection  under  the  law. 

In  Alberta  these  human  rights  are 
protected  by  the  IndividuaFs  Rights 
Protection  Act  (IRPA).  The  IRPA  is 
Alberta' s  anti-discrimination  legislation 
and  it  is  administered  by  the  Alberta 
Human  Rights  Commission. 

Individual's  Rights  Protection  Act 

The  Individual's  Rights  Protection 
Act  (IRPA)  was  passed  in  1972  by  the 
Alberta  legislative  assembly  and  was 
amended  in  September  1980  and  again 
in  June  1985.  The  IRPA  bestows  on  the 
Commission  a  mandate  to  educate  the 
public  about  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 
the  operations  of  the  Commission  and 
human  rights  issues  in  general,  and  to 
investigate  complaints  of  alleged 
discrimination  under  the  Act. 

Discrimination 

The  Individual's  Rights  Protection 
Act  is  not  designed  to  control  prejudice 
-  what  people  think  -  but  to  prohibit 
discrimination  -  what  people  do. 

Discrimination  may  be  defined  as  . . . 
being  treated  differently  because  you 
belong  to  a  particular  group  or  class  of 
people,  rather  than  being  judged  on 
your  own  merit. 

The  IRPA  protects  Albertans  from 
acts  of  discrimination  in  employment. 


tenancy,  and  public  accommodation  and 
services,  as  well  as  in  signs  and  notices 
published  or  displayed  before  the  public, 
and  in  applications  and  advertisements 
regarding  employment.  It  is  a 
contravention  of  the  IRPA  to 
discriminate  against  an  individual  on 
the  basis  of  race,  religious  beliefs, 
colour,  sex,  physical  disability,  ancestry, 
and  place  of  origin.  In  employment 
only,  age  (18  years  and  over),  marital 
status,  equal  pay,  and  pregnancy  (when 
employed)  are  also  protected  grounds. 
Sexual  harassment  is  considered  a  form 
of  sex  discrimination  and  is  prohibited 
by  the  Act. 
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Aim  of  the  Act 

The  aim  of  the  act  is  to  give  everyone 
in  Alberta  an  equal  opportunity,  free 
from  discrimination,  to  earn  a  living, 
have  a  place  to  live,  and  to  enjoy  public 
services  and  accommodations.  The 
IRPA  is  not  a  criminal  code.  The 
Commission  does  not  look  for  guilt  or 
innocence.  It  does  not  have  the  power 
to  order  an  employer,  landlord  or  service 
provider  to  pay  a  fine  or  agree  to  a 
settlement. 


When  it  appears  that  the  IRPA  has 
been  contravened,  the  complainant  will 
be  requested  to  sign  a  complaint  form 
before  the  Commission  can  investigate. 
The  respondent  is  notified  of  the 
complaint  before  any  further  action  is 
taken. 


6. 


Third  party  complaints  may  also  be 
made  under  some  circumstances. 

Retaliation 

The  IRPA  provides  protection  against 
retaUation  for  any  individual  making  a 
complaint.  The  Act  specifically 
prohibits  reprisals  (intimidation, 
coercion,  dismissal,  eviction,  and/or 
threat  of  penalty)  against  any  person 
who  has  made  a  complaint  or  co- 
operated in  an  investigation  under  the 
Act. 


Investigation 


Complaints 

When  the  Commission  receives  a 
complaint  alleging  an  act  of 
discrimination,  human  rights  officers 
first  determine  whether  the  Commission 
has  jurisdiction  and  whether  there  are 
reasonable  grounds  to  believe 
discrimination  has  occurred. 


Commission  investigations  are 
objective,  impartial,  and  confidential. 
Respondents  and  complaints  are  given 
an  equal  opportunity  to  present  their 
respective  positions. 

The  Commission  will  dismiss  a 
complaint  at  any  stage  of  the 
proceedings,  if,  in  its  opinion,  the 
complaint  is  without  merit. 
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Settlement 

If  it  is  determined  that  the  IRPA  has 
been  contravened,  Commission  officers 
attempt  to  negotiate  a  settlement. 

Neither  Commission  staff  nor  the 
Commission  can  order  either  of  the 
parties  involved  to  accept  a  settlement. 
The  IRPA  gives  the  Commission  the 
responsibility  of  attempting  to  negotiate 
settlements  which  lead  to  the  satisfactory 
resolution  of  complaints.  Where 
discrimination  has  occurred  against  an 
individual,  the  Commission  attempts  to 
negotiate  a  remedy  that  will,  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible,  restore  that 
individual  to  the  same  circumstances 
that  existed  before  the  act  of 
discrimination  took  place. 

Board  of  Inquiry 

When  a  settlement  cannot  be  reached, 
the  Commission  may  direct  the  Minister 
of  Labour  to  appoint  a  board  of  inquiry 
to  hear  the  case.  The  board  of  inquiry  is 
an  independent,  quasi-judicial  body.  Its 
decisions  are  binding  but  may  be 
appealed  to  the  courts. 


Education 

In  addition  to  dealing  with  complaints 
under  the  Act,  the  Alberta  Human  Rights 
Commission  is  also  responsible  for 
educating  the  public  about  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  and  about  human 
rights  issues  in  general.  With  this 
objective  in  mind,  the  Commission  is 
heavily  involved  in  developing  and 
conducting  workshops  and  information 
sessions  for  schools,  businesses,  unions, 
and  special  interest  groups,  as  well  as 
producing  a  variety  of  information 
material  for  the  public. 

Education  officers,  employed  by  the 
Commission,  conduct  workshops  and 
seminars,  make  public  presentations, 
and  develop  resource  and  curriculum 
material  aimed  at  raising  public 
awareness  of  human  rights  principles 
and  legislation. 

Workshops  cover  a  variety  of  topics 
including  equal  pay,  mandatory 
retirement,  pregnancy,  appearance  and 
dress  codes,  physical  disabilities,  and 
sexual  harassment. 

Workshops,  seminars,  and  public 
presentations  can  be  tailored  to  meet 
individual  needs  and  are  available  free 
of  charge. 

The  Commission  beheves  it  is  through 
education  that  increased  public 
understanding  and  acceptance  will  be 
attained.^ 


'  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Alberta  Human  Rights  Commission 
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Process  of  a  Human  Rights  Complaint  in  Alberta 


I 


The  decision 
is  appealed  to 
the  Courts. 


I 


If  no  discrimination  is 
found,  the  complaint 
is  dropped. 

If  grounds  for 
discrimination  are 
found,  the  complaint 
is  forwarded  for 
Commission 
investigation. 

If  no  discrimination  is 
found,  the  complaint 
is  dropped. 


If  discrimination  is 
found,  a  settlement  is 
negotiated  between 
conflicting  parties. 


If  no  settlement  can 
be  reached,  the  case 
can  be  heard  by  a 
Board  of  Inquiry. 


A  Board  of  Inquiry 
makes  a  binding 
decision. 

The  decision  is 
dropped. 


Ultimately,  a  human  rights  case  could 
go  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada, 
where  the  final  decision  would  be  made. 
Very  few  cases  get  this  far. 
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Ombudsman 


Ombudsman:  an  independent 
ojficer  who  receives  complaints 
from  private  citizens  who  feel 
that  they  have  been  discriminated 
against  or  unfairly  dealt  with  by 
government 


If  you  feel  that  you  are  the  victim  of  an  injustice  at  the  hands  of  the  system 
(government),  you  can  turn  to  the  provincial  ombudsman.  An  ombudsman  is  an 
independent  officer  who  hears  such  complaints,  investigates,  and,  if  it  appears 
that  an  injustice  has  occurred,  recommends  a  remedy.  Bringing  a  complaint  to 
the  attention  of  the  ombudsman  is  a  very  simple,  informal  affair.  Just  send  a 
letter.  An  ombudsman's  decision  lacks  the  power  of  a  court,  but  the  authorities 
usually  accept  it  in  order  to  avoid  a  courtroom  struggle  and  to  appear  fair- 
minded. 


Alberta  has  been  a  world  leader  in  developing  the  office  of  the  ombudsman. 
Along  with  New  Brunswick,  Alberta  was  the  first  province  in  Canada  to  have  an 
ombudsman  -  in  1967.  In  1978,  the  International  Ombudsman  Institute  was 
established  at  the  University  of  Alberta,  serving  as  a  worldwide  centre  for  such 
studies  as  ombudsmanship.  Ombudsmen  are  often  called  the  watchdogs  of 
people's  rights. 

The  Media 


If  you  found  yourself  victimized  in  such  a  way  that  the  Human  Rights 
Commissions,  the  courts,  and  the  ombudsman  could  not  help  you,  you  could 
always  turn  to  the  final  watchdog  -  the  media.  Newspaper  editorialists  and 
television  and  radio  commentators  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  examples  of 
social  injustice  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  public.  A  simple  telephone  call  to 
the  right  person  could  get  you  and  your  case  into  the  public  eye,  and  such 
exposure  often  results  in  surprisingly  fast  action  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  at 
fault  to  right  the  perceived  wrong. 

1 .   What  is  the  name  of  the  Act  passed  by  the  government  of  Alberta  that  is 
designed  to  protect  citizens  of  Alberta  against  acts  of  discrimination? 
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2.   What  is  the  difference  between  prejudice  and  discrimination? 


3.   Are  human-rights  laws  designed  to  control  prejudice  and  discrimination? 
Explain. 


4.   In  what  specific  areas  are  Albertans  protected  by  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  from  acts  of  discrimination? 


5.   According  to  the  Alberta  Human  Rights  Commission,  what  is  the  most 
effective  method  of  controlling  discrimination?  Explain. 


6.   If  you  feel  that  you  have  been  discriminated  against,  what  can  you  do? 


Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  2. 
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Follow-up  Activities 


If  you  had  difficulties  understanding  the  concepts  in  the  activities,  it  is 
recommended  that  you  do  the  Extra  Help.  If  you  have  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  concepts,  it  is  recommended  that  you  do  the  Enrichment. 


Extra  Help 


In  this  section  you  learned  that  there  are  several  ways  in  which  human  rights  are 
protected  in  Canada.  The  way  in  which  rights  are  protected  include  the 
following: 

•  The  Canadian  Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms 

•  Human  Rights  Commissions  (Individual's  Rights  Protection  Act) 

•  Provincial  Ombudsman 

•  Media 


The  following  graphic  should  assist  you  in  understanding  this  important  concept 
of  protecting  and  safeguarding  human  rights. 

Look  closely  at  the  diagram.  The  four  major  ways  in  which  your  human  rights 
are  protected  are  summarized  for  your  observation  and  further  understanding.  As 
you  study  the  diagram,  consider  that  all  of  the  ways  of  protecting  your  rights 
work  in  accordance  with  one  another.  While  the  Canadian  Charter  of  Rights  and 
Freedoms  and  the  Individual's  Rights  Protection  Act  are  legal  documents,  the 
media  and  the  provincial  ombudsman  are  less  formal  but  still  very  effective 
methods  of  guaranteeing  your  rights  as  a  Canadian  citizen. 
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PROTECTION  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS 


Canadian  Charter  of 

Individual's  Rights 

Rights  and  Freedoms 

Protection  Act 

•  sets  forth  rights  and  freedoms 

•  establishes  laws  that  protect 

guaranteed  by  law 

citizens  from  human  rights 

abuses  and  discrimination 

•  nrntfpts  human  ripht^i  in 

Canada 

•  solves  disputes  between  peopl 

of  Alberta  with  respect  to 

human  rights  complaints 

Media 

Provincial  Ombudsman 

•  brings  pubUc  attention  to 

•  investigates  complaints  from 

human  rights  abuses  and 

private  citizens  against  the 

violations  which  can  result  in 

provincial  government  of 

pressure  to  solve  human  rights 

respective  province 

cases 

•  investigates  complaints  over 

such  matters  as  human  rights 

and  discrimination 
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Why  is  it  necessary  to  have  your  human  rights  protected  and  safeguarded  by 
law? 


Which  of  the  four  methods  of  protecting  human  rights  do  you  think  is  the 
most  effective? 

•  Canadian  Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms 

•  Media 

•  Individual's  Rights  Protection  Act 

•  Provincial  Ombudsman 

Rank  each  of  the  four  methods  by  placing  it  next  to  the  indicated  scale  at  the 
area  you  feel  it  belongs. 


Protecting  Human  Rights 
Selecting  the  l\/lost  Effective  l\/lethod 


L-  High  Effectiveness 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Low  Effectiveness 
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3.  In  the  Canadian  Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms  there  are  six  main  sections 
that  deal  with  protection  of  rights  in  Canada.  If  a  person  or  group  believed 
that  their  rights  had  been  violated,  they  could  appeal  to  a  court,  basing  their 
complaint  on  one  of  these  particular  sections. 

The  major  sections  of  rights  which  you  studied  are  the  following: 

A.  Guarantee  of  Rights  and  Freedoms 

B.  Fundamental  Freedoms 

C.  Democratic  Rights 

D.  Mobility  Rights 

E.  Legal  Rights 

F.  Equality  Rights 

Read  each  of  the  following  cases,  and  decide  which  of  the  preceding  sections 
from  the  Charter  of  Rights  may  have  been  violated.  The  first  one  is  done  for 
you. 

 -        a.    A  woman  claims  that  men  in  her  company  receive  higher  pay 

for  doing  the  same  work  that  she  does. 

  b.    Sikhs  in  Canada  claim  the  right  to  wear  turbans  rather  than  the 

regular  hats  of  the  RCMP. 

  c.    A  man  who  is  65  is  forced  to  retire. 

  d.   A  person  believes  that  police  searched  his  house  without  a 

clear  reason  for  their  action. 

  e.    A  Returning  Officer  (election  official)  argues  that  as  a 

Canadian  citizen,  he  should  be  able  to  vote  even  if  there  is  not 
a  tie  in  his  riding. 

  f.    A  man  selling  racist  buttons  has  them  confiscated  by  police. 

.   g.   The  government  uses  the  army  to  restore  order  after  serious 

rioting  and  arrests  several  people  who  are  on  the  street  late  at 
night. 

  h.   A  sign  in  a  store  window  reads  that  no  more  than  three 

teenagers  are  allowed  in  the  store  at  one  time. 


Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Extra  Help. 
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Enrichment 


1.   Look  closely  at  the  cartoon.  What  is  the  main  message  of  the  cartoon? 


2.   The  role  of  media  has  been  described  as  being  very  powerful.  Do  you  feel 
that  this  role  is  too  powerful?  Discuss  your  opinion.  Are  you  able  to  find 
any  magazine  or  newspaper  articles  that  help  to  support  your  opinion?  You 
might  wish  to  share  these  with  your  teacher  or  fellow  students. 
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'  The  Toronto  Star  Syndicate  for  the  cartoon  by  Duncan  Macpherson.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  The  Toronto 
Star  Syndicate. 
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3.   In  what  ways  does  the  Canadian  Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms  protect 
minority  groups  (for  example,  Indians  and  Inuit)?  Please  refer  to  specific 
sections  of  the  Charter. 


Conclusion 


The  rights  you  enjoy  as  a  Canadian  are  very  precious.  These  rights  are  protected 
in  a  number  of  ways.  They  have  been  extensively  defined  in  legislation,  and 
governmental  and  private  bodies  work  to  see  that  they  are  maintained.  As  well 
as  knowing  what  your  rights  are,  you  should  know  their  limits  so  that  you  can 
function  responsibly  in  society. 


ASSIGNMENT 


Turn  to  your  Assignment  Booklet  and  do  the  assignment  for  this  section. 
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Violation  and 
Protection  of  Rights 
Internationally 


D  o  you  think  that  all  human  beings,  regardless  of  where  they  live  in  the  world, 
should  have  certain  basic  rights  and  freedoms?  The  rights  and  freedoms  that  you 
enjoy,  and  even  take  for  granted,  are  entrenched  in  the  Canadian  Constitution. 
These  rights,  however,  are  not  a  fact  of  life  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

This  section  will  present  the  topic  of  human  rights  from  an  international  point  of 
view.  You  will  investigate  the  role  that  Canada  plays  in  world  human  rights 
issues. 
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Throughout  the  Social  Studies  10  course  you  have  worked  with  various  methods 
of  problem  solving  when  dealing  with  issues  of  concern  to  Canada  as  a  nation. 
In  this  section  you  will  be  working  with  another  way  of  approaching  an  issue. 
The  steps  of  this  problem-solving  method  are  very  clear  and  straightforward. 


The  task  in  this  section  will  have  you  work  through  the  topic  of  human  rights 
from  an  international  or  global  point  of  view.  After  completing  all  the  steps  in 
the  preceding  inquiry  process,  you  should  have  an  insight  into  understanding 
some  of  the  aspects  of  human  rights  as  they  relate  to  the  world  as  a  whole. 


Activity  1:  The  Issue  of  Global  Human  Rights 


The  first  step  in  this  inquiry  approach  is  to  establish  and 
determine  what  issue  is  being  considered  for  study.  It  is 
important  that  you  understand  what  the  issue  is  and  how  and 
why  it  is  important.  What  you  will  be  expected  to  complete 
in  this  step  is  a  recognition  of  the  problem  and  the 
development  of  an  overall  question  that  will  guide  the 
remainder  of  the  work  in  this  section.  Keep  the  question  in 
mind,  What  is  the  issue  for  study? 
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Roll  of  Dishonour 


Some  come  close,  but  no  country  has  a  completely  clean  record  on 
human  rights;  many  nations  don't  even  come  close. 


Of  the  170  fully  independent  nations 
in  the  world,  128  abuse  human  rights  in 
one  way  or  another.  The  abuses  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  political  spectrum 
and  from  all  regions  of  the  world.  What 
follows  is  only  a  partial  sampling  of  the 
kinds  of  human  rights  violations  that 
have  occurred  over  the  past  years. 

■  Britain.  Security  forces  in 
Northern  Ireland  have  killed  unarmed 
civilians  suspected  of  Irish  Republican 
Army  ties. 

■  Bulgaria.  Large  numbers  of 
ethnic  Turks  have  been  jailed  or  forcibly 
resettled  in  a  campaign  of  enforced 
assimilation  of  the  Turkish  minority. 
All  900  000  Turks  in  the  country  were 
required,  sometimes  at  gunpoint,  to 
renounce  their  Islamic  names  and  adopt 
Bulgarian  ones. 

■  China.  Some  Roman  Catholic 
priests  have  been  imprisoned  since  the 
1 950s  and  Tibetan  Buddhists  have  been 
arrested  for  practising  their  religion. 

■  South  Africa.  Between  1  800 
and  4  000  black  children  under  the  age 
of  18  are  in  jail  without  charge  or  trial. 

■  India.  A  crackdown  on  Sikh 
militants  has  included  detention  without 
charge  or  trial  and  reported  killings  of 
some  terrorism  suspects. 

■  Jamaica.  Since  1979,  400 
criminal  suspects  have  been  shot  dead 
by  police  in  unexplained  circumstances. 

■  Liberia.  Several  hundred  soldiers 
and  civilians  were  executed  in  the 
aftermath  of  a  failed  coup  in  1985. 
Some  executions  were  characterized 
by  horrific  brutality  and  dismemberment. 


■  Mauritania.  Asmany  as  100000 
people  are  kept  as  slaves. 

■  Nigeria.  Convicted  armed 
robbers  are  executed  slowly  by  repeated 
firing  squad  volleys.  They  are  first  shot 
in  the  ankles,  with  subsequent  volleys 
aimed  higher  at  five  minute  intervals 
until  they  are  dead. 

■  Poland.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  unexplained  deaths  of 
political  activists. 

■  Sri  Lanka.  Civilians  are 
frequently  killed  or  tortured  by  the  army 
or  terrorists  in  a  civil  war  between 
Tamils  and  Sinhalese. 

■  Sudan.  Under  Islamic  law, 
common  punishment  for  convicted 
thieves  is  the  amputation  of  hands  and 
feet;  others  may  receive  a  public 
flogging.  One  man  who  refused  to 
renounce  his  attacks  on  Islamic  law  was 
hanged  in  public. 

■  Syria.  A  former  president,  five 
former  cabinet  ministers,  and  a  former 
ambassador  are  among  18  people  who 
have  been  held  in  prison  without  charge 
since  the  1970  coup  that  brought  Hafez 
al  Assad  to  power. 

■  Thailand.  As  many  as  40  000 
children  a  year  are  sold.  A  lot  of  them 
end  up  as  prostitutes,  hired  out  to  people 
from  Europe  and  Japan  on  sex  tours. 

■  United  States.  Among  the  67 
people  executed  for  murder  since  1977 
was  Jerome  Bowden,  a  33-year-old 
retarded  man  with  a  mental  age  of  12. 
He  was  convicted  of  murder  in  1976 
and  executed  ten  years  later  in  a  Georgia 
prison.' 
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CIDA  I 


Human  Rights  Abuses  Occur  Around  the  World 
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1.   From  the  list  of  abuses  of  human  rights,  select  the  five  that  you  think  are  the 
worst.  Provide  a  reason  for  each  of  your  selections. 

•  Abuse   

Reason  for  the  selection:  


•  Abuse   

Reason  for  the  selection: 


•  Abuse  

Reason  for  the  selection: 


•  Abuse   .  

Reason  for  the  selection: 


•  Abuse   

Reason  for  the  selection: 
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In  certain  countries  it  is  acceptable  to  torture  political  prisoners,  to  execute 
people  who  oppose  the  major  religion,  or  to  treat  people  as  property  (buy  and 
sell  them  as  slaves).  If  these  practices  represent  national  values,  should  other 
countries  such  as  Canada  interfere  or  try  to  get  changes  in  such  practices? 
Explain  your  position. 


3.   You  may  wonder  why  there  is  so  much  concern  about  abuses  and  suffering  in 
other  areas  of  the  world.  Should  people  in  rich,  peaceful  places  try  to  change 
the  rest  of  the  world?  Do  you  think  it  is  a  natural  human  urge  to  want  to 
improve  life  and  reduce  suffering?  Explain. 


Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Activity  1 , 


Where  Does  Canada  Rank? 

In  view  of  human  rights  violations  that  occur  in  most  countries  of  the  world,  do 
you  feel  that  Canadians  have  a  role  to  play  in  trying  to  ensure  that  people's  rights 
are  not  abused?  It  should  be  noted  that  no  country  has  a  perfect  record  on  human 
rights.  Canada  does,  however,  rank  very  high  on  the  human  rights  scale. 
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The  League  Table 


No  one  has  a  perfect  record  on  human 
rights.  Sweden,  Denmark,  Finland,  and 
the  Netherlands  come  within  a  whisker 
of  being  blemish  free,  but  just  miss. 

Keeping  score  and  looking  after  the 
human  rights  league  table  is  the  British 
magazine  The  Economist .  It  has  judged 
120  countries  of  the  world  against  a 
standard  of  40  political  and  civil  rights; 
giving  the  result  for  each  as  a  percentage. 

A  country  with  no  measurable  human 
rights  abuses  of  any  kind  would  score 
100%;  probably  an  impossible  task. 
So,  it's  remarkable  that  the  four 
countries  mentioned  above  come  within 
two  percentage  points  of  a  perfect  score . 

Canada,  with  96%,  places  seventh. 
We  lose  points  for  a  number  of  reasons: 

•  occasional  abuses  of  wire  tapping 
and  mail  censorship  by  the 
government 

•  wage  inequality  for  women 

•  occasional  abuses  of  freedom 
from  unreasonable  search  by 
police  in  pursuit  of  drug  dealers 
or  security  threats 

•  discrimination  and  social 
inequality  against  native  people 

•  restrictions  on  the  right  to  free 
legal  aid 

The  fact  that  we're  working  on  most 
of  these  shortcomings  is  proof  that  we're 
indeed  fortunate  to  live  in  a  country 
with  such  a  deep  respect  for  human 
rights.  If  you  don't  buy  that,  spare  a 
thought  for  the  Ethiopians. 

That  poor  country  ends  up  dead  last 
on  the  list.  Of  the  40  rights  used  in  the 
study,  the  government  of  Ethiopia 
honours  only  one  -  the  right  of  inter- 


racial, inter-religious,  or  civil  marriages. 
Ethiopia  is  awarded  13%  for  its  respect 
for  human  rights. 

For  30  countries  only  partial  surveys 
were  made  because  data  is  hard  to  come 
by.  Of  these,  Afghanistan,  Albania,  the 
Central  African  Republic,  Iran,  Laos, 
Kampuchea,  and  North  and  South 
Yemen  are  described  as  having  bad 
records  on  human  rights. 

From  the  remaining  90  countries,  here 
are  the  top  good  ones  and  bad  ones. 

THE  GOOD 


Sweden  98% 

Denmark  98% 

Finland  98% 

The  Netherlands  98% 

Norway  97% 

West  Germany  97% 

Austria  96% 

Australia  96% 

New  Zealand  96% 

Canada  96% 

Belgium  96% 

THE  BAD 

Ethiopia  13% 

North  Korea  17% 

Iraq  19% 

Soviet  Union  20% 

Romania  20% 

South  Africa  22% 

Bulgaria  23% 

China  23% 

Libya  23% 

Cuba  24%  1 
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4.   Describe  some  of  the  main  areas  of  human  rights  abuses  in  Canada. 


Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Activity  1. 


You  should  recall  that  the  first  step  in  the  inquiry  process  is  to  identify  and  focus 
on  an  issue. 


The  issue  for  study  in  this  section  is:  Should  Canada 
take  a  leadership  role  in  working  for  the  protection 
of  human  rights  on  a  worldwide  basis? 

To  deal  with  the  overall  issue  of  whether  or  not  Canada 
should  take  a  leadership  role  in  working  for  the 
protection  of  human  rights  at  the  world  level,  a  number 
of  research  questions  will  be  helpful. 


What  rights  are  considered  basic  to  all  human 
beings? 

Does  the  world  have  a  charter  that  protects  people 
from  human  rights  abuses? 

What  organizations  establish  and  protect  human 
rights  at  the  world  level? 


What  can  Canadians  do  to  take  a  leadership  role  in 
human  rights  issues? 


These  questions,  once  answered,  will  help  you  respond  to  the  issue  in  an 
intelligent  and  informed  fashion. 
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Review  the  material  in  this  Activity.  Write  three  more  research  questions 
that  would  also  be  important  when  researching  this  issue. 


Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Activity  1. 


Activity  2:  Human  Rights  and  Their  Protection 


At  this  stage  of  the  inquiry  process,  you  should 
concentrate  on  answering  your  research  questions. 

Research  the  first  question: 

What  rights  are  considered  basic  to  all  human 
beings? 


Not  all  people  of  the  world  agree  regarding  the  basic  rights 
of  all  human  beings.  In  this  activity,  you  will  be  observing 
and  analysing  a  list  of  rights  and  freedoms.  As  you  work 
through  the  following  activity,  keep  in  mind  what  you 
consider  to  be  specific  rights  for  all  people. 
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The  Right  to  a  Fair  Trial 
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Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights:  a  declaration 
passed  by  the  United  Nations 
that  stated  that  all  human  beings 
have  ce rtaiii  fundamental  rights 
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The  United  Nations  and  Human  Rights 

The  United  Nations  was  created  after  World  War  II  to  build  a  better  human 
society.  People  had  visions  of  a  world  free  from  war,  hunger,  disease,  and 
oppression.  Nations  working  together  were  to  achieve  this  happy  condition  and 
an  assertion  of  human  rights  was  part  of  the  founding  charter. 


The  belief  in  such  rights  was  further  strengthened  in  December  1948  when  the 
UN  accepted  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  It  is  not  legally 
binding  on  the  members  but  it  does  set  a  standard  which  nations  may  strive  to 
meet.  As  nations  recognize  that  their  people  have  rights  and  implement  these 
rights  more  extensively,  a  higher  level  of  civilization  will  develop  in  this  world. 
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United  Nations  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 


•  All  human  beings  are  born  free  and  are  equal  in  dignity  and  rights. 

•  Everyone  has  the  right  to  equal  treatment  before  the  law.  Everyone  has 
the  right  to  a  fair  hearing  when  charged  with  a  crime. 

•  Everyone  has  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  security  of  person. 

•  No  one  can  own  someone  else.  The  slave  trade  is  prohibited. 

•  Torture  and  cruel,  inhuman,  or  degrading  punishment  shall  not  be 
practised. 

•  No  one  shall  be  arrested  or  detained  without  cause  that  is  not  based  on 
law. 

•  Ail  people  have  the  right  to  leave  any  country,  including  their  own,  and  to 
return  to  it. 

•  People  have  the  right  to  move  freely  within  any  state. 

•  All  people  have  a  right  to  a  nationality.  People  shall  have  the  right  to  retain 
their  nationality  or  to  change  it. 

•  All  people  shall  be  permitted  to  marry  and  to  establish  families. 

•  Everyone  has  the  right  to  own  property. 

•  All  people  have  the  right  to  peaceful  assembly  and  association. 

•  All  people  have  the  right  to  take  part  in  the  government  of  their  country, 
either  directly  or  through  elected  representatives. 

•  All  people  have  the  right  to  work,  to  free  choice  in  employment,  to  just  and 
favourable  conditions  of  work,  and  to  protection  against  unemployment. 

•  Everyone  has  a  right  to  a  standard  of  living  adequate  for  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  person  and  his  or  her  family. 

•  All  people  have  the  right  to  an  education.  Primary  education  shall  be  free 
and  compulsory.  Parents  have  the  right  to  choose  the  education  given  to 
their  children. 
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CIDA  I       Refugees  from  the  Ethiopian  famine.  What  human  rights  issues  are  involved  here? 


1.   Which  three  basic  rights  do  you  consider  to  be  the  most  important?  Make  a 
Ust  of  these  basic  rights  in  order  of  importance.  (Begin  with  the  most 
important  right.) 


2.   Can  you  think  of  any  other  human  rights  that  could  be  included  in  this 
Declaration?  Explain. 
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3.   Do  you  think  that  any  of  the  rights  Hsted  should  not  be  enjoyed  by  any 
person?  Explain. 


Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Activity  2. 


Research  the  next  question  from  your  list: 

Does  the  world  have  a  charter  that  protects  people 
from  human  rights  abuses? 

As  was  discussed  in  the  previous  article,  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  was  passed  in  1948.  This 
Declaration  defines  what  the  United  Nations  considers 


to  be  the  basic  rights  of  all  people  throughout  the  world. 
A  key  point  you  should  consider  is  that  nations  of  the  world  are  not  legally  bound 
to  this  declaration.  This  means  that  an  individual  nation  makes  its  own  decisions 
when  it  comes  to  rights  and  freedoms.  The  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
however,  does  establish  a  standard  or  guideline  for  human  rights  protection  in  the 
world. 


The  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 

-  sets  a  standard  for  human  rights  worldwide  - 
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One  of  the  largest  problems  in  protecting  human  rights  at  the  world  level  is  that 
there  is  no  specific  organization  that  can  enforce  human  rights  laws  in  all  nations. 
As  you  have  seen  earlier  in  this  section,  all  nations  are  guilty  of  some  human 
rights  abuses.  Working  to  overcome  human  rights  abuses  is  a  very  challenging 
and  demanding  task  for  governments  and  interested  organizations. 

4.   Summarize  some  of  the  major  problems  associated  with  protecting  human 
rights  on  an  international  level. 


Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Activity  2. 


Now  research  this  question: 

What  organizations  establish  and  protect  human 
rights  at  the  world  level? 

There  are  governmental  agencies  such  as  the  United 
Nations  and  non-governmental  agencies  such  as 
Amnesty  International  and  the  International  Red  Cross 
that  work  towards  improving  quality  of  life  around  the 
world. 
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The  Role  of  Government 

Nations  and  their  world  organization,  the  United  Nations,  are  concerned  with 
questions  of  human  rights.  The  United  Nations  has  a  number  of  commissions 
that  are  involved  with  improving  human  rights: 

•  the  UN  Conmiission  on  the  Status  of  Women 

•  the  UN  Commission  on  Human  Rights 

•  the  Sub-Committee  on  the  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  the  Protection 
of  Minorities 

These  commissions  have  studied  problems  in  South  Africa,  South  America,  the 
Middle  East,  and  other  areas.  These  groups  may  investigate  abuses  and  publish 
reports,  but  they  have  no  powers  to  require  changes. 

Economic  pressures  may  be  brought  against  countries  that  abuse  human  rights. 
In  1975,  thirty-five  nations,  including  Canada,  agreed  to  support  human  rights 
through  economic  means.  Through  the  Helsinki  Accord  they  signified  their 
intention  to  do  so  by  restricting  trade  with  and  aid  to  countries  with  poor  human 
rights  records.  Unfortunately  such  pledges  are  often  forgotten  as  nations  pursue 
their  own  interests. 


Do  you  think 
conditions  such  as 
these  would  be 
improved  by  a 
restriction  in  trade? 
Can  economic 
pressures  correct 
abuse  of  human 
rights? 


|cida| 
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Some  forms  of  economic  pressure  are  sanctions  and  penalties.  Sanctions  forbid 
trade  in  certain  products  or  services  with  guilty  nations.  The  UN  has  organized 
sanctions  against  South  Africa  and  other  countries  guilty  of  human  rights  abuses. 
These  are  often  not  very  effective.  In  1963  the  UN  got  member  support  to  stop 
arms  trading  with  South  Africa.  There  is  still,  however,  a  considerable  flow  of 
military  goods  to  South  Africa.  In  fact.  South  Africa  responded  by  developing  its 
own  military  production  and  was  exporting  over  $1  billion  in  arms  to  other 
countries  by  1990. 


CIDA         Trade  sanctions  are  an  ineffective  means  of  bringing  about  changes  in  government  policies 


Canada  has  applied  sanctions  against  South  Africa.  In  1985  voluntary  sanctions 
were  set  which  Canadians  were  requested  but  not  required  to  obey.  They 
involved  some  of  the  following:  there  were  to  be  no  loans  to  South  Africa,  no 
airline  flights  between  the  countries,  and  no  trade  in  oil  or  oil  products. 

Other  measures  that  may  be  used  are  increased  diplomatic  pressure,  a  travel  ban 
on  individuals  and  groups,  and  an  increase  in  aid  to  the  people  whose  rights  are 
abused.  Examples  of  these  may  be  given.  When  South  Africa  attacked 
neighbouring  countries  in  1986,  Canada  recalled  its  ambassador  and  threatened 
to  cut  all  diplomatic  relations.  Canada  has  given  food  and  educational  help  to 
those  oppressed  by  South  African  pohcies. 

Rich  nations  may  require  that  nations  abusing  human  rights  improve  their 
behaviour  or  face  restrictions  on  their  goods  or  reduced  aid.  Thus  suppression  of 
political  parties  and  political  activity  in  dictatorial  countries  may  result  in 
penalties  in  economic  terms. 
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International  Red  Cross:  an 

international  organization  based 
in  Switzerland,  which  helps  in 
disasters  and  emergencies  and 
also  helps  political  prisoners 

Amnesty  International:  an 

international  organization  that 
works  for  the  protection  of 
human  rights  on  a  world  level 
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Pressure  on  South  Africa  by  the  UN  and  many  countries  such  as  Canada,  have 
caused  changes  in  poHcy  there.  In  1992  negotiations  began  with  the  black 
majority  population  to  share  political  power  in  South  Africa. 

5.   List  and  discuss  three  methods  that  governments  can  use  to  try  to  persuade 
other  countries  to  observe  basic  human  rights. 


The  Role  of  Non-Government  Groups 

There  are  organizations  working  worldwide  in  the  cause  of  human  rights.  They 
are  politically  neutral  as  they  are  made  up  of  private  citizens  and  do  not  have 
specific  government  connections.  Two  major  groups  are  the  International  Red 
Cross  and  Amnesty  International.  Because  they  are  organized  purely  for 
certain  humanitarian  purposes,  they  can  be  very  effective  and  are  widely 
accepted  where  outside  political  groups  would  not  be. 

The  International  Red  Cross 

The  Red  Cross  helps  prisoners  and  provides  emergency  aid  when  disasters  strike 
around  the  world.  Red  Cross  societies  are  often  in  the  front  line  when  floods, 
earthquakes,  famines,  or  epidemics  occur.  They  work  to  alleviate  suffering 
within  countries  and  internationally. 
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Another  Red  Cross  function  is  the  blood  donor  service. 


Amnesty  International 

Amnesty  International  was  founded  quite  recently.  It  has  existed  for  only  about 
three  decades  but  has  over  500  000  members  and  supporters  worldwide.  There 
are  groups  in  more  than  fifty  countries. 

Amnesty  International  is  a  worldwide  human  rights  movement  which  is 
independent  of  any  government,  political  grouping,  ideology,  economic  interest, 
or  religious  creed.  Its  activities  focus  strictly  on  human  rights  and  prisoners  of 
conscience: 

•  It  seeks  the  release  of  men  and  women  detained  anywhere  for  their  beliefs, 
colour,  sex,  ethnic  origin,  language,  or  religion,  provided  they  have  neither 
used  nor  advocated  violence.  These  are  termed  prisoners  of  conscience. 

•  It  advocates  fair  and  early  trails  for  all  political  prisoners  and  works  on 
behalf  of  such  persons  detained  without  trial. 

•  It  opposes  the  death  penalty  and  torture  or  other  cruel,  inhuman,  or 
degrading  treatment  or  punishment  of  all  prisoners  without  reservation. 
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The  organization  takes  the  Universal  Declaration  as  the  authority  for  its  work  and 
its  activities  are  carried  out  by  people  of  especially  high  ideals.  In  Canada  there 
are  over  one  hundred  community-based  Amnesty  International  groups  seeking  to 
gain  the  release  of  the  abused  people  that  each  group  has  adopted.  They  meet  on 
a  regular  basis  and  use  various  means  in  attempting  to  obtain  the  release  of  those 
for  whom  they  are  working.  Some  of  these  efforts  are  writing  letters,  distributing 
petitions,  raising  funds,  and  providing  public  education  on  human  rights  issues. 

In  an  attempt  to  apply  pressure  for  a  humane  response,  members  individually 
send  appeals  to  a  president,  prime  minister,  or  other  high  official  in  the  country 
where  the  prisoner  is  held.  The  members  are  provided  with  the  information  they 
need  to  write  appeals.  There  is  an  Urgent  Action  network  whereby  emergency 
letters  or  telegrams  are  sent  on  behalf  of  prisoners  in  danger  of  immediate  torture 
or  execution. 

High  ideals  and  publicity  can  have  an  effect.  It  may  take  time,  but  over  a  five- 
year  period  over  half  of  the  new  cases  taken  on  by  Amnesty  International 
resulted  in  the  release  of  the  prisoners.  This  result  was,  at  least  partly,  due  to  the 
efforts  of  Amnesty  International. 


The  logo  of  Amnesty  International.  What 
do  the  candle  and  barbed  wire  symbolize? 


'  Amnesty  International  for  the  use  of  logo.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Amnesty  International. 
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Why  can  groups  such  as  Amnesty  International  and  the  International  Red 
Cross  help  protect  human  rights  in  ways  that  governments  cannot? 


List  some  of  the  ways  in  which  Amnesty  International  protects  and  helps 
people  who  have  had  their  human  rights  violated. 


Which  do  you  think  can  be  more  effective  in  protecting  basic  human  rights 
throughout  the  world,  governments  or  non-government  groups?  Explain. 


Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Activity  2. 
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Now  research  the  final  question  on  the  list: 

What  can  Canadians  do  to  take  a  leadership  role  in 
human  rights  issues? 

Different  nations  have  different  views  about  human 
rights.  National  priorities  and  values  vary  greatly  from 
nation  to  nation.  Therefore,  the  rights  that  are  recognized 
vary  also.  In  some  countries  the  needs  of  the  government 
are  supported  completely  and  individuals  have  a  few 
rights. 


Countries  such  as  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Britain  believe  that  individual 
rights  are  very  important.  Underdeveloped  countries  may  be  preoccupied  with 
the  needs  of  survival  and  may  use  brutal  force  to  control  dissent  in  the 
population.  Military  dictatorships  may  maintain  their  wealth  and  privilege  by 
systematic  murder  and  torture.  It  is  not  easy  to  influence  such  governments. 
What  should  Canadians  do  to  help  eliminate  human  rights  abuses  in  the  world? 
Is  it  really  a  Canadian  problem? 


What  two  basic  problems  are  faced  when  dealing  with  human  rights  on  a 
global  level? 


Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Activity  2. 


Activity  3:  Identifying  and  Acting  on  Human  Rights 
Issues 


In  the  next  part  of  the  inquiry  process  you  must  consider 
the  type  of  information  you  have  been  collecting 
throughout  Step  3:  Gather  and  Organize  Data. 

In  order  for  you  to  be  successful  in  Step  4  (Analyse  and 
Evaluate  Data)  you  must  determine  several  things  about 
the  information  you  have  collected. 
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Does  the  information  have  any  bias? 

Is  the  information  factual  or  does  it  represent  certain  value 
judgements? 

Is  the  information  that  has  been  gathered  reliable? 


9    9    9    9  9 


In  order  to  analyse  and  evaluate  your  data,  follow  the  course  of  action  outlined 
here. 

The  information  that  has  been  collected  on  the  human  rights  issue  is  summarized 
for  you  in  the  chart  following  (Data  Summary  Sheet)  in  Step  5  (Synthesize  Data). 
The  key  points  are  listed  under  each  of  the  four  main  research  questions.  The 
material  could  have  been  combined  in  a  variety  of  forms,  but  the  one  given 
provides  a  clear  outline  of  the  main  ideas  developed. 

Analyse  each  of  the  answers  to  the  four  research  questions  and  look  for  three 
main  items. 

•  factual  versus  judgemental  forms  of  information 

-  Factual  relates  to  what  actually  is;  judgemental  to  an  opinion  or 
what  should  be. 

•  biased  or  one-sided  information  versus  unbiased  or  factually-based 
information 

-  Biased  statements  try  to  sway  your  conclusions  by  presenting  a 
limited  view,  whereas  unbiased  ones  try  to  give  a  more  complete 
picture. 

•  reliability  of  information  or  the  extent  to  which  the  information  is  reliable 
or  trustworthy 

-  Reliability  relates  to  the  source  of  information  and  how  dependable 
it  is. 

-  Well-researched  studies  rank  high  while  rumour  and  propaganda  are 
often  of  doubtful  truth. 
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Data  Summary  Sheet 


•  What  rights  are  considered 
basic  to  ail  human  beings? 

-  food,  shelter,  work,  an 
education 

-  a  fair  trial;  not  being  subjected 
to  cruel  or  inhuman  punishment 

-  expressing  one's  opinion; 
peaceful  assembly  and 
association 

-  life,  liberty,  and  security  of 
person 

•  Does  the  world  have  a  charter 
that  protects  people  from 
human  rights  abuses? 

-  The  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  established  by 
the  United  Nations  in  1 948  sets 
a  basic  standard  for  human 
rights  on  a  worldwide  scale. 

-  While  the  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  sets  a  basic  standard  for 
human  rights  throughout  the 
world,  it  does  not  and  cannot 
enforce  its  code  on  countries  or 
nations. 

•  What  organizations  worl(  to 
establish  and  protect  human 
rights  at  the  world  level? 

-  Both  governments  and  non- 
government organizations 
attempt  to  ensure  that  human 
rights  are  protected  at  the 
international  level. 

-  The  governments  of  specific 
nations  can  refuse  to  trade  or  to 
give  aid  to  countries  unless  they 
improve  or  pay  attention  to 
human  rights  issues. 

-  Governments  could  apply 
sanctions  or  penalties  against 
countries  that  violate  human 
rights. 

-  Non-government  groups  such 
as  the  International  Red  Cross 
and  Amnesty  International  also 
help  to  protect  human  rights 
throughout  the  world. 

•  What  can  Canadians  do  to  take 
a  leadership  role  in  human 
rights  issues? 

-  Canadians  can  take  a  variety  of 
actions  on  human  rights  issues, 
often  depending  on  their  own 
personal  values  and  goals. 

-  The  protection  of  rights  is  the 
responsibility  of  individual 
governments,  and  any  outside 

II  llt^i  Itil  c;l  luc;  Io  Uilc;l1  it^oUl  UUU. 

-  Should  you  ignore  human  rights 
violations  even  though  they  may 
be  taking  place  in  a  foreign 
nation  where  you  have  no  clear 
jurisdiction? 
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Analyse  and  Evaluate  Synthesized  Data 


By  answering  the  following  questions,  you  will  analyse  the  information 
dealing  with  the  first  research  question,  What  rights  are  considered  basic 
to  all  human  beings?  Explain  your  reasons  for  each  response. 


a.    Is  the  summarized  information  factual  or  judgemental? 


b.   Is  the  data  biased  and  one-sided? 


c.    Do  you  consider  the  information  to  be  reliable  and  trustworthy? 


By  answering  the  following  questions,  you  will  analyse  the  information 
dealing  with  the  second  research  question.  Does  the  world  have  a  charter 
that  protects  people  from  human  rights  abuses?  Explain  your  reasons  for 
each  response. 

a.    Is  the  summarized  information  factual  or  judgemental? 
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b.   Is  the  data  biased  and  one-sided? 


c.    Do  you  consider  the  information  to  be  rehable  and  trustworthy? 


3.   By  answering  the  following  questions,  you  will  analyse  the  information 
dealing  with  the  third  research  question.  What  organizations  work  to 
establish  and  protect  human  rights  at  the  world  level?  Explain  your 
reasons  for  each  response. 

a.    Is  the  summarized  information  factual  or  judgemental? 


b.   Is  the  data  biased  and  one-sided? 


c.    Do  you  consider  the  information  to  be  reliable  and  trustworthy? 
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By  answering  the  following  questions,  you  will  analyse  the  information 
dealing  with  the  fourth  research  question.  What  can  Canadians  do  to  take  a 
leadership  role  in  human  rights  issues?  Explain  your  reasons  for  each 
response. 

a.    Is  the  summarized  information  factual  or  judgemental? 


b.   Is  the  data  biased  and  one-sided? 


c.    Do  you  consider  the  information  to  be  reliable  and  trustworthy' 


For  the  purpose  of  this  course,  you  will  be  asked  to  combine 
the  last  two  parts  of  this  inquiry  process.  At  this  stage  of 
your  inquiry,  go  back  to  the  beginning  and  answer  the 
question  that  estabhshes  the  issue  for  study:  Should 
Canada  take  a  leadership  role  in  working  for  the 
protection  of  human  rights  on  a  worldwide  basis? 


7. 
Take 
Social 
Action 


Throughout  the  inquiry  process,  you  have  worked  towards 
building  a  solid  base  of  information  that  should  help  you  in 
responding  to  this  issue  in  an  informed  and  inteUigent 
manner.  You  must,  however,  also  consider  your  own  beliefs 
and  values  when  dealing  with  this  issue. 
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The  key  to  resolving  or  responding  to  the  issue  is  to  take 
a  stance  that  is  well  thought  out  and  one  with  which  you 
feel  comfortable.  After  determining  your  position,  you 
must  be  able  to  defend  your  point  of  view  with 
information  and  support.  This  support  certainly  can  be 
taken  from  the  study  of  human  rights  in  this  module. 


Consider  the  following  questions: 

•  What  is  your  position? 

•  Why  do  you  believe  this  is  the  best  position  for  Canada  to  take? 

•  What  evidence  do  you  have  that  supports  your  position? 

•  What  valid  positions  oppose  your  views? 

•  How  would  you  criticize  or  argue  with  the  alternative  views? 

•  What  actions  should  Canadians  take  or  not  take  for  the  protection  of  human 
rights  on  a  world  level? 

You  will  be  asked  to  complete  Step  6:  Resolve  the  Issue  and  Step  7:  Take  Social 
Action  in  the  assignment  for  this  section. 


Follow-up  Activities 

If  you  had  difficulties  understanding  the  concepts  in  the  activities,  it  is 
reconomended  that  you  do  the  Extra  Help.  If  you  have  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  concepts,  it  is  recommended  that  you  do  the  Enrichment. 
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Extra  Help 

1.   Do  you  know  and  understand  the  major  steps  of  the  inquiry  process  and  what 
tasks  are  expected  in  each  of  the  steps? 

Label  the  seven  steps  in  the  Inquiry  Process.  Briefly  summarize  what  each 
step  in  the  inquiry  process  is  designed  to  do. 
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c.    Step  3: 


d.   Step  4: 


e.    Step  5: 


f.    Step  6: 


g.   Step  7: 


Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Extra  Help. 
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Throughout  Section  4  of  this  module,  you  worked  with  the  issue  of  whether  or 
not  Canada  should  take  a  leadership  role  in  protecting  human  rights  on  a  world 
level.  A  graphic  summary  of  some  of  the  findings  is  included  for  your  further 
understanding. 

Protecting  Human  Rights  on  a  World  Level 


The  International  Red  Cross  United  Nations 


•  works  throughout  the  world  to  try  •  sets  a  human-rights  standard 

to  correct  human  rights  abuses  with  the  Universal 

Declaration  of  Human 
Rights 


Amnesty  International 

•  works  as  a  non-government 
agency  to  protect  people  from 
human  rights  abuses 
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2.   Fill  in  the  following  chart  with  some  basic  information  about  these  three 
human-rights  organizations. 


Organization 

Aims 

Methods  of 
Protecting  Human 
Rights 

Successes/ 
Failures 

International 
Red  Cross 

Amnesty 
International 

United 
Nations 

^  Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Extra  Help. 
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Enrichment 


^^^^^^^^     The  Hope  Givers  ^^^^^^^^ 

Governments  are  not  very  good  at  fighting  to  protect  inuman  rights. 
Charles  A.  White  shows  why  it's  a  job  for  individuals. 


The  idea  that  all  human  beings  have 
rights  is  fairly  new. 

It's  only  since  World  War  II  that 
individuals  and  groups  have  begun  to 
speak  for  the  victims  of  repression. 


In  theory  governments  should  have  a 
lot  of  clout  in  support  of  human  rights. 
In  practice,  however,  government  action 
is  limited  by  politics,  ideologies,  and 
economics. 


These  bones  are  displayed  as  a  reminder  of  one  of  the  worst  examples        Canapress  Photo  Services 
of  state  terror  in  modem  times.  Between  1974  and  1978  the  Pol  Pot 
government  in  Kampuchea  killed  half  the  country's  six  million  people. 
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Examples  of  limitations  include  the 
following: 

•  An  international  conference  on 
human  rights  in  Ottawa  in  1985 
ended  without  one  single 
accomplishment. 

•  Trade  can  weaken  a  nation's  stand 
on  human  rights.  For  example, 
Britain  trades  heavily  with  South 
Africa  and  is  reluctant  to  press 
for  more  human  rights  for  South 
African  blacks. 

•  Even  the  most  liberal 
democracies  are  guilty  of  some 
human  rights  abuses.  That  fact 
limits  their  ability  to  attack 
violations  in  other  countries 
because  the  offending  nation  can 
point  out  that  the  accuser  doesn't 
have  a  clean  slate.  Other  countries 
can  counter  American  criticism 
by  talking  about  U.S.  treatment 
of  blacks  and  other  minorities. 


•  Sometimes  a  democracy  will 
send  aid  to  a  country  with  a  poor 
human  rights  record.  The 
Canadian  International 
Development  Agency  (CIDA), 
for  example,  does  this  because, 
as  one  official  says,  "If  we  cut 
off  aid  to  every  country  which 
has  some  human  rights  abuses, 
we  would  have  no  aid  program 
left." 

For  these  and  other  reasons, 
governments  are  not  the  best  agents  for 
forcing  human  rights  respect.  However, 
a  strong  fight  can  be  put  up  by  people 
who  see  other  people  simply  as  humans, 
regardless  of  their  politics,  race,  colour, 
religion,  or  economic  value.  We  find 
these  kinds  of  people  working  as 
volunteers  for  non-government 
organizations.  The  best-known  of  such 
human  rights  organizations  is  Amnesty 
International  (AI).' 


CIDA  I       Would  aid  programs  exist  if  aid  were  cut  off  from  countries  having  human  rights  abuses? 
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What  is  the  position  taken  by  Charles  A.  White  regarding  the  best  method  by 
which  human  rights  can  be  protected  on  a  world  level?  What  does  White  suggest 
is  the  most  effective  method  by  which  rights  can  be  protected?  Summarize  his 
position  and  explain  why  he  takes  this  stand.  Do  you  agree  with  his  position? 
Answer  in  paragraph  form. 


Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Enrichment. 
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Conclusion 


In  many  parts  of  the  world  people  have  few  rights.  Oppression  and  abuse  of 
religions,  racial  minorities,  women,  children,  the  poor,  and  many  others  are  very 
common.  There  is  a  growing  belief  that  all  the  people  of  the  world  should  have 
basic  rights  and  freedoms  and  the  United  Nations  has  stated  some  of  them.  Some 
people  believe  that  countries  like  Canada  should  lead  the  way  in  helping  to 
expand  international  human  rights.  This  section  has  presented  a  social  enquiry 
process  by  which  you  may  decide  whether  and  how  much  Canada  should  do  to 
further  human  rights  in  other  countries. 


Assignment 
Booklet 


ASSIGNMENT 


Turn  to  your  Assignment  Booklet  and  do  the  assignment  for  this  section. 
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MODULE  SUMMARY 


Every  citizen  of  Canada  has  rights  as  well  as  responsibilities.  There  have  been 
cases  of  violations  of  these  rights  in  the  past,  such  as  the  internment  of  the 
Japanese  Canadians  during  World  War  II,  but  there  are  a  large  number  of 
approaches  open  to  Canadian  citizens  to  defend  their  rights. 

Canada  is  also  active  internationally  in  the  protection  of  human  rights. 


Turn  to  your  Assignment  Booklet.  Do  the  assignment  for  this  module. 


FINAL  MODULE  ASSIGNMENT 


Assignment 
Booklet 


/J 
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COURSE  SURVEY  FOR  SOCIAL  STUDIES  10 


Please  evaluate  this  course  and  return  this  survey  with  your  last  module  assignment.  This  is  a  course  designed  in  a 
new  distance-learning  format^  so  we  are  interested  in  your  responses.  Your  constructive  comments  will  be  greatly 
appreciated  so  that  a  future  revision  may  incorporate  any  necessary  improvements. 


Name 


Course 


Address 


Age  □   under  19 
□    19  to  40 


□   over  40 


File  No. 


Date 


Design 

1 .   This  course  contains  a  series  of  Module  Booklets  and  Assignment  Booklets.  Do  you  like  the  idea  of  separate 
booklets? 


2.   Have  you  ever  enrolled  in  a  correspondence  course  before  that  arrived  as  one  large  volume? 
□   Yes      □   No      If  yes,  which  style  do  you  prefer? 


3.   The  Module  Booklets  contained  a  variety  of  self-assessed  activities.  Did  you  find  it  helpful  to  be  able  to  check 
your  work  and  have  immediate  feedback? 

□   Yes      □   No      If  yes,  explain. 
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4.   Were  the  questions  and  directions  easy  to  understand? 
□   Yes      □   No      If  no,  explain. 


5.   Each  section  contains  Follow-up  Activities.  Which  type  of  Follow-up  Activity  did  you  choose? 

□  mainly  Extra  Help 

□  a  variety 

□  mainly  Enrichment 

□  none 

Did  you  find  these  activities  beneficial? 

□  Yes      □   No      If  no,  explain. 


6.   Did  you  understand  what  was  expected  in  the  Assignment  Booklets? 
□   Yes      □   No      If  no,  explain. 


7.   The  course  materials  were  designed  to  be  completed  by  students  working  independently  at  a  distance.  Were  you 
always  aware  of  what  you  had  to  do? 

□   Yes      □   No      If  no,  provide  details. 


Name  of  Student 
Name  of  School 


Student  I.D.  # 

Date  
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8.   Suggestions  for  audiocassette  and  videocassette  activities  are  included  in  the  course.  Were  you  able  to  use  these 
media  options? 

□   Yes      □  No     Comment  on  the  lines  below. 


Course  Content 

1 .   What  is  your  overall  impression  of  the  course?  Did  it  meet  your  expectations? 


2.   Did  you  find  the  work  load  reasonable? 
□   Yes      □   No      If  no,  explain. 


3.   Did  you  have  any  difficulty  with  the  reading  level? 
□  Yes      □  No     Please  comment. 


4.   How  would  you  assess  your  general  reading  level? 

□  poor  reader 

□  average  reader 

□  good  reader 


Name  of  Student    Student  I.D.  # 

Name  of  School    Date  
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5.   Was  the  material  presented  clearly  and  with  sufficient  depth? 
□   Yes      □   No      If  no,  explain. 


General 

1 .   What  did  you  like  least  about  the  course? 


2.   What  did  you  like  most  about  the  course? 


Additional  Comments 


Name  of  Student 
Name  of  School 


Student  I.D.  # 
Date  
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Only  students  enrolled  with  the  Alberta  Distance  Learning  Centre  need  to  complete  the  remaining  questions. 

1 .   Did  you  contact  Alberta  Distance  Learning  Centre  for  help  or  information  while  doing  your  course? 

□  Yes      □   No      If  yes,  approximately  how  many  times?   

Did  you  find  the  staff  helpful? 

□  Yes      □   No      If  no,  explain. 


2.   Were  you  able  to  fax  any  of  your  assignments? 

□  Yes      □  No     If  yes,  comment  on  the  value  of  being  able  to  do  this. 


3.   If  you  were  maiUng  your  assignments,  how  long  was  it  taking  for  Assignment  Booklets  to  return? 


4.   Was  the  feedback  you  received  from  your  correspondence  teacher  helpful? 
□  Yes      □  No     Please  comment. 


Thanks  for  taking  the  time  to  complete 
this  survey.  Your  feedback  is  important 
to  us. 

Fax  Number:  674-6686 


Name  of  Student 
Name  of  School 


Instructional  Design  and  Development  Unit 
Alberta  Distance  Learning  Centre 
Box  4000 
Barrhead,  Alberta 
TOG  2P0 


Student  I.D.  # 
Date  
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Glossary 

Alberta  Human  •  an  Alberta  government  body  that  administers  and  protects 

Rights  Commission  citizens  from  discrimination  and  abuses  of  human  rights 

Amnesty  International  •  an  international  non-governmental  organization  that  works 

for  the  protection  of  human  rights  on  a  world  level 


Canadian  Charter  of  Rights 
and  Freedoms 


•  a  Charter  passed  by  the  Canadian  government  in  1982  to 
ensure  rights  and  freedoms  for  all  citizens 
The  Charter  became  a  part  of  the  Canadian  Constitution 
and  guarantees  a  series  of  specific  rights  divided  into  six 
general  categories:  fundamental,  democratic,  mobility, 
legal,  equality,  and  language  rights. 


Citizenship 


membership  in  a  particular  state  or  country;  demonstrating 
a  willingness  to  accept  the  responsibilities  that  go  with 
being  a  citizen 


Civil  rights 


rights  that  belong  to  all  citizens  of  a  particular  country; 
these  rights  are  normally  protected  by  law  and  are  found  in 
the  Constitution 


Constitution  •  the  set  of  rules  and  principles  by  which  a  nation  is 

governed 

Normally  these  rules  are  spelled  out  specifically  in  some 
type  of  document.  In  Canada,  since  1982,  the  Constitution 
has  been  called  the  Canada  Act  and  is  embodied  in  this 
piece  of  legislation. 


Entrenchment  of  rights  •  the  setting  of  rights  in  law  so  that  they  cannot  be  easily 

taken  away 

Freedom  •  the  state  of  being  free,  that  is,  having  liberty  or  being 

released  from  strict  government  control 
In  Canada  this  means  that  citizens  are  free  to  act  as  they 
choose  within  the  limits  imposed  by  law. 

Fundamental  freedoms  •  those  freedoms  considered  by  society  as  basic 

These  include  freedom  of  conscience  and  religion; 
freedom  of  thought,  belief,  opinion,  expression,  and 
freedom  of  the  press. 
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Human  rights 


Individual's  Rights 
Protection  Act 


International  Red  Cross 

Internment 
Ombudsman 

Responsibilities 
Rights 

Sounding  lines 


natural  rights  that  belong  to  all  human  beings  simply  as  a 
condition  of  being  human 

These  rights,  however,  will  be  of  little  or  no  use  if  this 
principle  is  not  recognized  by  the  governing  officials. 

an  act  passed  in  1972  by  the  government  of  Alberta  to 
protect  citizens  of  the  province  from  human  rights  abuses 
and  discrimination 

an  international  non-governmental  organization  based  in 
Switzerland  which  helps  in  disasters  and  emergencies;  it 
also  helps  political  prisoners 

to  be  interned;  to  be  held  in  custody  (for  example,  the 
Japanese  Canadians  during  World  War  II) 

an  independent  officer  who  receives  complaints  from 
private  citizens  who  feel  that  they  have  been  discriminated 
against  or  unfairly  dealt  with  by  government 

duties  or  obligations  associated  with  the  rights  of 
citizenship 

In  Canada  these  include  political,  legal,  moral,  and  social 
responsibilities. 

freedoms  that  citizens  have,  normally  guaranteed  in  some 
form  or  fashion  (see  Constitution) 

weighted  piece  of  rope  with  marks  on  it  to  tell  the  depth  of 
water 


Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights 


War  Measures  Act 


a  declaration  passed  in  1948  by  the  United  Nations  that 
stated  that  all  human  beings  have  certain  fundamental 
rights 

an  act  passed  by  the  Canadian  government  in  August  of 
1914  whose  purpose  was  to  give  the  government 
emergency  powers  in  time  of  war,  invasion,  or  insurrection 
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Suggested  Answers 
Section  1 :  Activity  1 

1.  Yes.  J  had  the  legal  right  to  go  out  and  celebrate.  J  did  not,  however,  have  the  right  to  drive 
the  car  when  he  was  impaired. 

2.  No.  J  was  under  a  legal  obligation  NOT  to  drive  after  having  too  much  to  drink. 

3.  These  are  three  possible  strategies  that  J  could  have  followed: 

•  call  his  father  to  come  and  get  them 

•  call  a  taxi 

•  let  one  of  his  friends  drive  if  better  able  to  do  so 
Other  reasonable  answers  are  acceptable. 

4.  Your  explanation  should  clearly  show  the  relationship  between  rights  and  responsibilities. 
Any  right  carries  with  it  a  corresponding  responsibility. 

5.  Your  answer  will  depend  on  your  own  personal  selections. 

6.  a.    Your  answer  will  be  based  on  your  personal  selections  in  the  opinionnaire.  For  example, 

your  right  to  freedom  of  speech  could  conflict  with  your  responsibility  not  to  slander 
others. 

b.   vSuggested  ways  in  which  conflicts  between  rights  and  responsibilities  can  be  resolved 
include  the  following: 

•  by  government  legislation 

•  by  the  courts 

•  through  individuals  making  responsible  choices 

7.  Civil  Liberties   

Civil  Rights  ^ 
Human  Rights   
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8.  a.  Assault  X 

b.  Rape   X  : 

c.  Murder  — K  

d.  Self-defence   

9.  a.  S 

b.  S 

c.  U 

d.  S 

e.  U 

10.   X   c. 

Section  1 :  Activity  2 

1.   d        World  War  I 

 b        October  Crisis 

 §        War  Measures  Act 

 c   conscription 

2.  a.    In  order  to  keep  freedoms  they  may  need  to  be  suspended  temporarily  when  society  is 

threatened. 

b.   Two  arguments  against  the  War  Measures  Act  include  the  following: 

•  reduces  freedoms  enjoyed  by  Canadians 

•  a  precedent  -  government  may  use  it  too  often 
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How  much  should  a  society 
interfere  with  an  individual's 
rights  and  freedoms?  One's 
freedoms  are  restricted  in  their 
scope  by  government. 
Governments  impose  such 
restrictions  as  censorship  and 
drug  control. 


This  Act  gives  the  government 
emergency  powers  to  restrict 
citizens'  rights.  The  Act  has  been 
used  on  three  occasions. 


Should  Canadians  allow  groups 
teaching  and  spreading  hatred  to 
exist?  In  Canada,  the  government 
has  legally  discriminated  against 
certain  groups. 
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Section  1 :  Activity  3 

1.  Answers  will  vary.  Your  personal  answer  must  explain  your  beliefs. 

2.  a.    Case  Study  #1:  Equality  Rights  section 

b.  Case  Study  #2:  Equality  Rights  section 

c.  Case  Study  #3:  Democratic  Rights  section 

d.  Case  Study  #4:  Fundamental  Freedoms  section 

3.  a.    The  prime  minister,  Pierre  Trudeau,  had  the  responsibility  for  the  decision. 

b.  The  RCMP  and  the  Quebec  government  were  advising  Trudeau  and  had  opposite  views. 
The  RCMP  wanted  a  calm,  limited  approach  and  the  Quebec  government  demanded 
action  so  that  the  police  and  military  would  have  special  powers  to  crack  down  on  the 
FLQ. 

c.  Quebec's  advice  was  accepted.  The  War  Measures  Act  was  proclaimed,  giving 
emergency  powers  to  suspend  civil  liberties  and  govern  by  decree. 

d.  You  may  reach  your  own  conclusions  on  the  question.  Have  you  supported  your 
opinion? 

4.  a.  social 

b.  participating  in  community  activities,  volunteering 

c.  The  most  important  points  in  the  article  include  the  following: 

•  Two  teenagers  saw  a  need  in  society  and  developed  a  plan  to  address  this  need. 

•  Their  purpose  was  to  develop  support  networks  for  young  offenders. 

•  The  students  demonstrated  social  responsibility  by  their  actions. 

5.  Answers  will  vary.  Some  people  will  think  that  the  Lubicons  have  been  offered  land,  that 
$45  million  is  a  lot  of  money,  and  that  they  are  being  obstinate  in  not  accepting  what  has  been 
offered.  Others  may  feel  that  the  governments  are  inflexible  (take-it-or-leave-it  offer)  and 
that  the  money  the  Lubicons  are  asking  is  a  very  small  part  of  the  oil  revenues  that  have  come 
from  the  land  they  claim. 

6.  There  is  probably  a  legal  responsibility  for  the  two  sides  to  bargain  reasonably.  Both  sides 
have  a  moral  responsibility  to  try  to  understand  the  other's  position.  The  unofficial 
commission  is  showing  social  responsibility  in  volunteering  to  help  reach  an  agreement. 
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7.  a.  political 

b.   The  main  message  of  the  cartoon  includes  these  points: 

•  Voters  are  apathetic  toward  the  election's  issues,  and  their  coverage  in  the  media. 

•  Voters  find  the  election  uninteresting. 

8.  Two  reasons  for  providing  a  balance  between  rights  and  responsibilities  include  the 
following: 

•  to  respect  the  rights  of  others 

•  to  provide  meaningful  freedom;  to  establish  social  order 

9.  Women  have  a  right  to  equality  in  treatment,  working  conditions,  hiring,  salary,  etc. 

10.  People  must  ensure  that  the  equal  treatment  is  carried  out;  employers,  co-workers, 
government,  are  all  involved. 

11.  B  would  best  represent  this  position. 

12.  D  would  best  represent  this  position. 

13.  C  would  best  represent  this  position. 


Section  1 :  Follow-up  Activities 
Extra  Help 

Rights  Responsibilities 

Fundamental  Freedoms   Political  

Democratic  Rights   Legal  

Mobility  Rights   Moral  

Legal  Rights   Social  

Equality  Rights  

Language  Rights  
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Enrichment 


Human  Rights 


®  N  ®   A  ®®®®®®©®®  M 
E  0®  T  ®®®®®®  H     E  ®  S 

0  V  ®®®®®®®®    I      E  ®  T 
S     C  ®©    I     E     N  ®®®®®®® 

®®®®®®@®®®T I®S 
©©®®  ^  ©  R     E     C  (s)@  E  (f^  N 
®®®®®  T  ®®®®®®®® 
®®®®L®Y®®®R     E  L® 
®®   E  ®  A     S  ®®®®®®®® 
(T)(c)  E  (T)  D     F  (e)(a)  R  (a)  O    M    a  Q 
N  (s)   I   (c)  N  (n)  T     E  (l)  R  (t)  N     a  (g) 
L  (n)  E  (e)(c)  X  @@(v)(T)(^@   I  (T) 
L  (o)  E 

1  N    G    O    R    K    y  (n) 


NAME 


THE 


SCIENTIST 


RELEASED 


INTERNAL 


SOVIET 


RECENTLY 


FROM 


AN 


EXILE 


IN 


GORKY 


Answer:  Andrei  Sakharov 


'  R/L  Taylor  Publishing  Consultants  Ltd.  for  the  excerpt  from  Canada  and  the  World,  March  1987.  Reprinted  by  permission  of 
R/L  Taylor  Publishing  Consultants  Ltd. 
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Section  2:  Activity  1 

The  best  possible  answers  are  the  following: 

1.  a 

2.  a 

3.  c 

4.  b 

5.  b  or  c 

6.  a 

7.  c 


Section  2:  Activity  2 

1.   a.   Pre- War  Attitudes  and  Prejudices 

•  A  great  deal  of  prejudice  existed  before  the  war. 

•  There  were  restrictions  on  how  many  Oriental  immigrants  could  enter  Canada  each 
year. 

•  Japanese  were  not  allowed  to  vote  in  provincial  or  federal  elections  (unless  they 
fought  in  World  War  I). 

•  Japanese  Canadians  were  also  denied  entrance  to  the  legal  and  medical  professions, 
b.   Pre- War  Facts  About  Japanese  Canadians  (Number,  Jobs,  Location) 

•  Prior  to  the  war  there  were  22  000  Japanese  Canadians. 

•  They  had  over  1  200  fishing  boats. 
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c.  Important  Wartime  Facts  and  Fears 

•  Only  2  000  Japanese  were  not  native-bom  or  naturalized  Canadian  citizens. 

•  Many  were  not  allowed  to  join  the  Canadian  Armed  Forces. 

•  In  February  of  1942,  Prime  Minister  MacKenzie  King  ordered  the  internment  of  all 
Japanese  Canadians. 

d.  The  Internment 

•  The  Japanese  Canadians  were  rounded  up  and  forced  into  camps. 

•  They  lost  their  livelihood  and  possessions. 

•  They  were  put  into  primitive  camps  in  isolated  areas  or  sent  to  work  as  cheap 
labour  elsewhere. 

2.  It  was  said  that  Orientals  worked  too  cheaply,  had  unfair  advantages  in  business,  and  sent 
money  out  of  the  country. 

3.  The  evidence  clearly  indicates  that  the  fishing  fleet  was  not  a  threat  at  all.  Two  reasons  for 
this  are  as  follows: 

•  The  boats  did  not  have  the  technical  sophistication  to  contact  the  submarines  of  the 
Japanese  navy. 

•  Most  of  the  Japanese  were  native-bom  Canadians  and  had  few  ties  with  or  little 
allegiance  to  Japan. 

Other  answers  may  be  acceptable. 

4.  Because  Canada  was  at  war,  the  government  felt  that  such  action  was  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  the  country. 

5.  The  U.S.  govemment  also  interned  its  Japanese  citizens,  but  it  was  quicker  in  retuming  their 
property  to  them  or  giving  them  fair  value  for  their  property. 

6.  About  3  964  Japanese  were  deported  to  Japan. 

7.  Your  answer  will  depend  on  the  choice  you  made.  Your  explanation  should  support  your 
choice. 

8.  Your  personal  answer  should  provide  an  explanation. 

9.  Their  rights  were  restored  on  March  31,  1951 ,  some  five  years  and  eight  months  after  the  war 
had  ended. 
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Section  2:  Activity  3 

1-        Powers  of  the  Emergencies  Act  vs  the  War  Measures  Act 


Differences 

Similarities 

The  Bill  gives  authorities  the  power 
to  deal  with  a  state  of  war,  lesser 
powers  to  deal  with  an  international 
emergency,  and  more  restricted 
powers  to  deal  with  public  disorder 
and  natural  or  man-made  disasters. 

While  the  new  Act  is  not  to  be  as 
blunt  as  the  War  Measures  Act,  there 
are  no  assurances  that  the  new  Act 
would  end  up  significantly  different 
from  the  War  Measures  Act. 

Many  feel  that  the  Act  is  too  vague 
and  gives  powers  too  broad  for  any 
government. 

2.  Your  answer  will  depend  on  your  position  in  relation  to  the  issue  in  this  question.  Be  sure 
your  reasons  support  your  position. 

3.  Under  the  Emergencies  Act  the  government  can  issue  the  following  orders: 

•  regulate  or  prohibit  public  assembly,  travel,  and  use  of  certain  property 

•  designate  and  secure  "protected  places" 

•  provide  essential  services 

4.  Answers  will  vary.  Does  your  headline  reflect  a  positive  or  negative  feeling  about  the 
Emergencies  Act? 
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Section  2:  Follow-up  Activities 
Extra  Help 
Part  A 

1.  The  most  important  points  presented  by  the  video  include  the  following: 

•  It  suggests  that  the  Japanese  were  largely  victims  of  racial  prejudice  and  discrimination. 
Even  prior  to  World  War  II,  the  attitude  towards  the  Japanese  Canadians  was  negative 
and  racially  biased. 

•  In  a  democratic  country  like  Canada,  human  rights  abuses  can  take  place  if  people's 
rights  are  not  protected  by  law.  Information  brought  forth  in  the  videotape  suggests 
that  there  was  no  real  evidence  that  the  Japanese  were  guilty  of  any  crime  or  wrong- 
doing. 

•  Through  this  historical  case  study,  the  question  of  what  kind  of  human  rights 
protections  are  needed  in  a  society  is  clearly  raised.  Should  the  Japanese  Canadians  be 
compensated  for  their  losses?  How  can  society  ensure  that  these  kinds  of  abuses  do  not 
happen  again?  What  does  living  in  a  democracy  mean  if  people's  rights  can  be  easily 
taken  away  by  the  state? 

2.  The  video  took  a  very  clear  position  with  respect  to  Japanese  internment.  The  video 
dismisses  the  idea  that  the  Japanese  were  a  threat  to  Canada's  national  security.  It  takes  the 
position  that  Canada  was  acting  in  a  very  prejudicial  and  discriminatory  fashion.  The 
internment,  according  to  the  film,  is  a  black  mark  against  the  protection  of  human  rights. 
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Parte 

1.  The  headlines  in  chronological  order  are  the  following: 

•  Japanese  Attack  Pearl  Harbor  -  December  7,  1941 

•  Japanese  Fishing  Fleet  in  B.C.  Considered  Security  Threat  -  December  16,  1941 

•  Hundreds  of  Canadians  Captured  -  Hong  Kong  Falls  -  December  26,  1941 

•  British  Columbia  Security  Commission  Relocates  22  000  Japanese  Canadians  - 
February  1942 

•  Japanese  Property  Sold  to  Prevent  Resettlement  in  B.C.  -  1944 

•  Deportation  Orders  Given  to  3  900  Japanese  -  December  17,  1945 

•  Japanese  Canadians  Finally  Have  Rights  Restored  -  March  31,  1951 

•  No  Evidence  to  Show  Japanese  Canadians  a  Threat  During  War  -  1985 

•  PM  Says  Racism  at  Root  of  Internment  -  October  1985 

•  Historian  Says,  "Bias  Against  Japanese  a  Real  Threat"  -  1986 

•  U.S.  Congress  Ratified  Japanese  Repayment  -  August  10,  1988 

•  Canadian  Government  Apologizes  to  Japanese  -  September  22,  1988 

2.  a.    These  headlines  present  events  relating  to  the  internment: 

•  B.C.  Security  Commission  Relocates  22  000  Japanese  Canadians 

•  Japanese  Property  Sold  to  Prevent  Resettlement  in  B.C. 

•  Deportation  Orders  Given  to  3  900  Japanese 

b.  These  headlines  present  government  actions: 

•^.C.  Security  Commission  Relocates  22  000  Japanese  Canadians 

•  Japanese  Property  Sold  to  Prevent  Resettlement  in  B.C. 

•  Deportation  Orders  Given  to  3  900  Japanese 

•  Japanese  Canadians  Finally  Have  Rights  Restored 

•  Canadian  Government  Apologizes  to  Japanese 

c.  These  headlines  show  that  the  Japanese  were  not  a  security  threat: 

•  No  Evidence  to  Show  Japanese  Canadians  a  Threat  During  War 

•  PM  Says  Racism  at  Root  of  Internment 

•  Historian  Says,  "Bias  Against  Japanese  a  Real  Threat" 
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Enrichment 
The  FLQ  Crisis 

The  FLQ  was  a  terrorist  organization  that  existed  in  Quebec  in  the  1960s  and  1970s.  The  goal 
of  this  group  was  the  independence  of  Quebec.  In  the  1960s,  the  FLQ,  which  stands  for  Front 
de  Liberation  du  Quebec  (Quebec  Liberation  Front),  entered  upon  a  terrorist  campaign  of 
bombing.  Despite  their  efforts,  the  police  were  unable  to  crack  this  organization.  As  a  result  of 
their  bombings,  several  people  were  killed  or  injured;  most  of  them  innocent  bystanders.  In 
October  of  1970,  the  organization  changed  tactics  by  first  kidnapping  James  Cross  and  then 
Pierre  Laporte.  The  Canadian  government,  fearing  an  armed  insurrection,  invoked  for  the  first 
time  in  peacetime  the  War  Measures  Act. 

While  many  Canadians  were  upset  by  this  action,  the  majority  supported  the  government.  The 
Canadian  federal  government  and  the  Quebec  provincial  government  refused  to  negotiate  with  the 
kidnappers.  In  order  to  stall  for  time,  they  finally  agreed  to  read  a  statement  on  television  called 
The  Manifesto  of  the  FLQ.  Shortly  after  this,  the  body  of  Pierre  Laporte  was  found  in  the 
trunk  of  an  abandoned  car.  The  Canadian  nation  was  shocked.  Despite  this  murder  and  continual 
threats  by  the  kidnappers  to  harm  the  second  hostage,  the  Canadian  government  refused  to  grant 
special  status  to  jailed  FLQ  members.  The  special  status  that  the  FLQ  wanted  is  called  Political 
Prisoner  Status. 

Finally,  the  police  closed  in  on  the  kidnappers,  who  agreed  to  release  their  victim  unharmed  if 
they  were  guaranteed  safe  passage  out  of  the  country.  This  condition  was  granted.  James  Cross, 
the  British  Trade  Conmiissioner,  was  released;  and  the  terrorists,  in  a  very  dramatic  scene,  were 
flown  to  Cuba. 
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Section  3:  Activity  1 

1.  Canada  has  a  Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms  for  ensuring  that  rights  and  freedoms  are  not 
abused  or  taken  away  from  citizens.  The  Charter  sets  down  by  law  the  rights  and  freedoms. 
Having  them  set  in  law  makes  it  very  difficult  to  remove  rights  and  freedoms  from  citizens. 
In  this  way,  the  Charter  acts  as  a  protective  device. 

2.  No.  Section  1  of  the  Charter  does  not  guarantee  these  rights  absolutely.  It  does  allow 
governments  to  pass  laws  that  limit  one's  rights  and  freedoms  in  certain  circumstances. 

3.  The  government  must  prove  that  limiting  or  taking  away  human  rights  is  reasonable  and 
justifiable  in  a  democratic  country. 

4.  The  courts  make  such  decisions. 

5.  The  courts  had  mixed  interpretations.  The  Ontario  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  Thomsen's 
rights  had  indeed  been  violated.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  however,  overturned  the 
lower  court's  ruling  on  the  basis  that  public  safety  was  threatened.  The  higher  court  felt  that 
for  the  good  of  society  (public  safety),  the  accused  at  a  CHECKSTOP  should  not  have  the 
right  to  counsel. 

6.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  limit  people's  freedom  for  the  safety  and  benefit  of  society  as  a 
whole.  It  may  also  be  necessary  to  limit  the  freedom  of  people  in  order  that  individuals  in 
society  are  not  harmed  by  the  actions  of  others. 

7.  You  could  argue  that  some  peaceful  assemblies  are  for  destructive  or  harmful  purposes.  For 
example,  should  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  be  allowed  to  meet  peacefully  in  order  to  plan  racist 
demonstrations  that  could  end  up  harming  other  people? 

8.  Yes.  Canadian  society  does  not  try  to  control  what  people  think.  It  is  perfectly  legal  to 
think  what  you  wish.  It  may  be  illegal,  however,  to  act  on  thoughts.  It  is  the  action  that 
could  be  illegal. 

9.  Your  answer  in  this  question  will  depend  upon  your  own  point  of  view.  Your  answer  should 
be  supported  by  a  short  and  logical  argument. 

10.  Your  answer  in  this  question  will  depend  upon  your  own  point  of  view.  Your  answer  should 
also  be  supported  by  a  short  and  logical  argument. 

11.  Yes.  Every  citizen  of  Canada  has  the  right  to  move  from  province  to  province  to  look  for 
work.  This  freedom  is  guaranteed  by  the  mobility  rights  section  in  the  Canadian  Charter  of 
Rights  and  Freedoms. 

12.  Citizens  of  Canada  cannot  be  denied  access  to  the  country.  Even  if  they  have  committed  a 
crime  against  Canada,  they  must  be  given  access.  The  only  time  Canadians  cannot  return  to 
Canada  would  be  if  they  were  being  held  by  a  foreign  government  or  police  for  wrong 
doings. 
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13.  While  the  Charter  states  that  all  Canadian  citizens  are  free  to  leave  and  enter  Canada,  this  is 
not  strictly  the  case.  Canadian  citizens  can  only  leave  Canada  and  enter  another  country  if 
they  are  granted  access  by  that  country. 

14.  The  police  may  do  this  if  they  have  reasonable  grounds  for  doing  so  (for  example,  suspicion 
of  possession  of  stolen  goods). 

15.  A  police  officer  must  tell  the  person  why  he  or  she  is  being  put  under  arrest.  The  officer 
must  also  inform  the  person  of  his  or  her  right  to  speak  to  a  lawyer. 

16.  The  person  must  be  released  inmiediately. 

17.  A  person  could  be  held  in  prison  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time  before  coming  before  a 
court  of  law. 

18.  The  Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms  will  provide  Canadians  with  a  legal  structure  to  ensure 
the  protection  of  their  basic  rights  and  liberties. 

19.  It  will  bring  new  cases  before  the  courts  and  challenge  some  of  the  laws  that  are  now  in 
place. 

20.  The  Charter  has  many  benefits  for  Canadians,  but  to  sort  out  all  of  its  implications  for 
society  will  take  time.  You  should  give  specific  advantages  or  disadvantages  to  support 
your  point  of  view. 

21.  Part  A 

The  video  suggests  that  the  Canadian  Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms  will  be  on  trial  for  a 
number  of  years  to  come.  In  other  words,  the  full  implications  of  the  Charter  will  not  be 
immediately  known.  The  Charter  will  also  be  a  document  that  will  change  over  time  and 
influence  Canadian  laws  and  human  rights  for  many  years  to  come. 

Parte 

Answers  will  vary  and  should  be  explained.  It  is  not  possible  for  the  Canadian  Charter  of 
Rights  and  Freedoms  to  list  all  groups  that  might  want  coverage  under  the  Charter.  It  is 
assumed  that  all  people  are  in  fact  covered  under  the  provisions  of  the  Charter. 

Section  3:  Activity  2 

1.  Individual's  Rights  Protection  Act 

2.  Prejudice  is  an  attitude  or  thought  that  is  formed  without  really  considering  the  facts. 
Discrimination  is  prejudice  that  is  put  into  action. 
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j  3.   Human-rights  laws  are  not  designed  to  control  what  people  think.  In  fact,  the  law  is  not 

concerned  with  what  people  think.  A  person  cannot  be  convicted  of  a  crime  for  his  or  her 
thoughts;  however,  if  these  thoughts  are  turned  into  prejudicial  or  discriminatory  actions  and 
harm  other  people,  then  they  are  illegal. 


4.   The  Alberta  Human  Rights  Commission  protects  Albertans  in  the  following  areas: 


•  employment 

•  tenancy 

•  public  accommodations  and  services 

•  signs  and  notices  displayed  in  public 

•  applications  and  advertisements  regarding  employment 


5.  The  Alberta  Human  Rights  Commission  believes  that  an  educated  and  well-informed  public 
is  necessary  in  order  to  control  discrimination. 

6.  If  you  believe  that  you  have  been  discriminated  against  in  any  of  the  areas  covered  by  the 
Human  Rights  Conmiission,  you  can  contact  the  Alberta  Human  Rights  Commission  and 
have  your  case  reviewed  by  the  Human  Rights  Officer.  If  the  officer  finds  that  your 
complaint  is  an  actual  case  of  discrimination,  it  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  for  further  investigation. 


Section  3:  Follow-up  Activities 


Extra  Help 


1.  It  is  essential  to  have  one's  human  rights  protected  by  the  law  to  ensure  that  they  cannot 
easily  be  taken  away  from  one. 

2.  Your  answer  to  this  question  will  depend  on  your  own  point  of  view  and  thoughts  about  how 
human  rights  can  best  be  protected.  You  will  want  to  consider  whether  all  the  methods 
outlined  are  effective,  and  how  each  method  compares  to  the  others  in  its  effectiveness. 
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3.   a.  F 

b.  B 

c.  F 

d.  E 

e.  C 

f.  B 
g-  A 
h.  F 

Enrichment 

1.  The  cartoon  is  suggesting  that  minority  groups  in  Canada,  like  the  Indians  and  Inuit,  are  not 
given  equal  rights  and  equality  of  treatment.  It  is  suggesting  that  minority  groups  in  Canada 
are  being  discriminated  against  by  the  government  and  by  the  majority  of  the  population. 

2.  Answers  will  vary.  Have  opinions  been  supported?  Were  any  supporting  articles  found? 

3.  The  Canadian  Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms  outlines  many  ways  in  which  the  minorities  of 
Canada  are  protected  from  discrimination.  Some  of  the  specific  sections  are  as  follows: 

•  Section  2  -  Everyone  has  certain  fundamental  freedoms;  this  section  applies  to  all 
Canadians. 

•  Section  3  -  Every  citizen  has  the  right  to  vote  in  an  election. 

•  Section  6  -  Every  citizen  has  specified  mobility  rights. 

•  Section  7  -  Everyone  has  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  security  of  the  person, 

•  Sections  8,  9,  and  10  -  Everyone  has  specified  legal  rights. 

•  Section  15  -  Every  individual  is  equal  before  and  under  the  law  and  has  the  right  to 
equal  protection  and  equal  benefit  of  the  law  without  discrimination. 

•  Section  25  -  The  Charter  does  not  take  away  any  of  the  aboriginal  rights  of  Canada's 
native  people. 
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Section  4:  Activity  1 

1.  In  this  Activity,  you  can  select  a  variety  of  answers  from  the  hst  of  human  rights  violations 
throughout  the  world.  After  selecting  the  violations,  state  why  you  selected  these  specific 
violations.  What  made  you  select  these  violations  as  opposed  to  others  on  the  list?  The 
reasons  for  your  choices  should  be  clearly  explained. 

2.  You  may  have  whatever  opinion  you  wish.  Many  people,  however,  including  world  leaders, 
believe  that  everyone  has  a  right  to  a  decent  life  and  that  all  have  rights  which  should  be 
protected.  Because  Canadians  hold  this  belief,  efforts  should  be  made  to  try  to  get  offending 
nations  to  change. 

3.  It  seems  to  be  a  mark  of  civilization  and  a  basic  human  quality  to  want  to  help  people  less 
fortunate.  People  feel  sadness  and  anger  when  they  learn  of  human  rights  abuses  and  they 
seek  to  stop  and  prevent  them  as  much  as  possible. 

4.  These  are  some  of  the  main  areas  of  human  rights  abuses: 

•  wire  tapping  and  mail  censorship 

•  unreasonable  searches  in  some  drug  or  security  cases 

•  social  inequality  of  natives 

•  restrictions  on  access  to  legal  aid 

5.  There  are  a  number  of  research  questions  that  could  be  used  as  the  basis  for  conducting  your 
research.  The  following  are  examples  only. 

•  What  are  the  problems  associated  with  trying  to  protect  human  rights  on  a  worldwide 
level? 

•  What  nations  throughout  the  world  have  the  greatest  number  of  human-rights 
violations?  Should  Canada  concentrate  on  nation-states  of  this  sort? 

•  With  such  a  global  issue,  what  can  the  individual  do  in  order  to  work  towards  the 
protection  of  human  rights? 


Section  4:  Activity  2 

1.  Your  answers  in  this  activity  will  be  based  on  some  of  your  own  ideas  and  thoughts  about 
what  rights  are  important  and  should  be  protected. 

2.  Your  answer  will  depend  on  your  opinion.  Have  you  supported  your  answer? 

3.  Your  answer  will  depend  on  your  opinion.  Have  you  supported  your  answer? 
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4.  The  major  problem  associated  with  protecting  human  rights  on  a  world  level  is  one  of 
enforcement.  It  is  very  difficult  for  people  in  one  country  to  force  or  persuade  the 
government  of  another  country  to  provide  its  citizens  with  greater  rights  and  freedoms. 

Other  problems  may  be  listed. 

5.  The  following  are  suggested  methods: 

•  One  method  is  the  application  of  sanctions  or  penalties.  If  a  country  is  not  adhering  to 
accepted  norms  of  rights  and  freedoms,  other  nations  of  the  world  may  refuse  to  trade 
or  do  business  with  that  nation. 

•  Nations  could  take  even  more  drastic  action  against  other  nations  that  they  believe  are 
violating  the  human  rights  of  citizens.  They  could  decide  to  cut  all  ties  with  the 
violating  nations. 

•  Nations  can  also  accept  individuals  who  have  had  their  rights  violated  by  other  nations. 
These  individuals  can  enter  a  country  as  political  refugees. 

6.  Groups  such  as  Amnesty  International  and  the  International  Red  Cross  can  often  be  more 
effective  than  governments  in  the  fight  against  human  rights  violations  because  they  have  no 
political  ties.  As  a  result,  officials  of  these  organizations  may  be  allowed  to  negotiate  with 
state  officials  regarding  human  rights  violations.  Often,  governments  that  involve  themselves 
in  such  matters  are  viewed  as  overstepping  their  legal  bounds,  thus  interfering  with  matters 
that  are  not  any  of  their  business. 

7.  Amnesty  International  works  by  collecting  and  gathering  accurate  forms  of  information 
regarding  human  rights  abuses.  The  membership  of  this  organization  then  takes  on  the  task 
of  trying  to  persuade  violating  countries  to  change  their  policies  and  ways.  Members  are 
asked  to  write  letters  which  appeal  for  changes  or  attempt  to  pressure  a  country  into  being 
more  liberal  with  human  rights  cases. 

8.  Both  governments  and  non-government  groups  have  a  role  to  play  in  trying  to  protect  people 
against  human  rights  abuses.  Governments  can  often  be  successful  if  they  set  penalties 
against  nations  which  they  feel  are  violating  human  rights.  Non-government  organizations, 
however,  are  much  more  politically  neutral,  and  as  a  result,  they  can  be  effective  in  ways  that 
governments  cannot. 

9.  Two  basic  problems  on  the  global  level  include  the  following: 

•  varying  national  priorities 

•  varying  values  of  nations 
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Section  4:  Activity  3 

1.  a.    The  information  related  to  the  first  research  question  is  open  to  individual  judgement  and 

opinion.  Not  all  people  have  the  same  point  of  view  regarding  man's  basic  human  rights. 
If  you  were  to  ask  people  to  identify  their  basic  rights,  you  would  certainly  get  a  wide 
variety  of  responses.  As  a  result,  the  information  cannot  be  considered  factual. 

b.  The  data  is  one-sided  in  favour  of  human  rights. 

c.  The  information  may  be  reliable,  but  its  factual  value  is  limited  because  it  involves  a 
judgement. 

2.  a.    The  information  related  to  the  second  research  question  is  very  straightforward  and 

factually-based.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  United  Nations  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
attempts  to  set  a  standard  for  basic  human  rights.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  not  all  nations  of 
the  world  adhere  to  the  code.  The  data  does  not  present  the  argument  that  this  code 
should  be  adhered  to  by  all  nations  and  in  this  respect,  it  is  not  passing  a  value 
judgement. 

b.  The  data  does  not  present  a  one-sided  view  of  what  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
attempts  to  do. 

c.  The  information  is  reliable  because  it  states  the  objectives  of  the  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights. 

3.  a.    The  information  related  to  the  third  research  question  is  also  factually-based.  The  answer 

is  presenting  a  descriptive  view  of  the  organizations  that  work  to  establish  and  protect 
rights  at  the  world  level.  The  methods  used  to  try  to  ensure  that  all  nations  of  the  world 
have  basic  rights  are  also  discussed.  Certainly  the  work  carried  out  by  groups  such  as 
Amnesty  International  and  the  International  Red  Cross  attempts  to  protect  human  rights 
and  there  is  a  judgement  made  by  these  groups  that  the  work  they  do  is  desirable  and 
worthwhile. 

b.  No.  The  data  is  basically  presenting  facts. 

c.  The  information  is  reliable  because  it  just  describes  the  role  of  government  and  non- 
government agencies. 

4.  a.    The  information  related  to  the  fourth  research  question  involves  a  judgement.  In 

answering  the  question  and  looking  at  the  variety  of  options  available,  your  own  personal 
views  and  beliefs  will  come  into  focus. 

b.  Your  position  on  the  question  may  be  very  different  from  the  views  of  others.  In  this 
respect,  the  view  that  you  take  will  be  very  dependent  on  your  values  and  beliefs. 

c.  The  information  presented  is  reliable;  however,  it  is  designed  to  have  you  think  and  form 
your  own  judgements. 
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Section  4:  Follow-up  Activities 
Extra  Help 

1.   a  .  Step  1:  Identify  and  Focus  on  the  Issue  -  In  this  step  you  outline  an  issue  for  study.  You 
determine  why  something  is  an  issue  or  topic  for  investigation.  You  also  develop  a 
should  question  that  is  used  as  a  guide  for  investigating  the  issue. 

b.  Step  2:  Establish  Research  Questions  -  In  this  step,  you  must  set  questions  that  will 
guide  your  study  or  investigation  of  the  issue.  Research  questions,  once  answered,  are 
designed  to  provide  you  with  important  and  relevant  knowledge.  It  is  vital  that  you  have 
a  sound  knowledge  of  the  issue  before  taking  a  final  position  on  the  topic. 

c.  Step  3:  Gather  and  Organize  Data  -  The  pursuit  of  knowledge  is  important  to 
understanding  an  issue  and  its  variety  of  perspectives.  In  this  step  of  the  inquiry  process, 
you  are  asked  to  answer  the  research  questions  that  were  set  in  the  last  step.  By 
answering  the  questions,  you  will  build  a  knowledge  base  on  which  you  can  make  future 
decisions  regarding  the  issue. 

d.  Step  4:  Analyse  and  Evaluate  the  Data  -  In  this  step,  you  will  check  the  data  that  you 
have  gathered.  You  will  be  expected  to  look  for  bias,  reliability  or  trustworthiness  of 
data,  as  well  as  statements  of  fact  and/or  opinion. 

e.  Step  5:  Synthesize  Data  -  The  intent  when  synthesizing  data  is  to  put  the  issue  and  your 
data  into  a  form  that  you  can  easily  understand  and  use.  The  issue  and  your  data  should 
be  easily  understood  after  it  has  been  gathered,  evaluated,  and  synthesized. 

f.  Step  6:  Resolve  the  Issue  -  In  this  step,  you  take  a  position  on  the  issue.  You  can  resolve 
the  issue  in  a  variety  of  ways.  After  taking  a  position  on  the  issue,  you  are  expected  to 
defend  your  position  with  logical  and  convincing  arguments.  In  order  to  make  your 
defence  more  convincing,  you  should  also  make  use  of  the  data  that  you  collected. 

g.  Step  7:  Take  Social  Action  -  After  establishing  a  logical  and  persuasive  defence  of  your 
position  on  the  issue,  you  are  asked  to  present  your  views  to  others  in  the  hope  of  creating 
greater  awareness  of  the  issue.  You  are  requested  to  take  some  form  of  social  action  to 
involve  yourself  in  the  democratic  process  and  to  be  an  active  and  participating  member 
of  society. 
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2. 


Organization 

Aims 

Methods  of 
Protecting  Human 
Riglits 

Successes/ 
Failures 

international 
Red  Cross 

•  Preserve  and  defend  human 
rights. 

•  helps  prisoners 
and  gives 
emergency  aid 

•  long  tradition  of 
service 

Amnesty 
International 

•  Preserve  and  defend  human 
rights. 

•  public  education 

•  pressure  through 
letters  and  public 
opinion 

•  has  had  some 
successes 

•  slow,  indirect 
process 

United 
Nations 

•  Preserve  and  defend  human 
rights. 

•  Universal 
Declaration  of 
Human  Rights 

•  moral  pressure, 
but  no  real 
authority 
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Enrichment 

Charles  A.  White  argues  that  governments  are  not  very  good  at  fighting  to  protect  human  rights. 
He  presents  this  argument  because  government  action  is  severely  limited  due  to  political  and 
economic  differences  in  many  countries  of  the  world.  He  is  suggesting  that  these  major 
differences  between  nations  mean  that  they  see  the  topic  of  human  rights  from  a  wide  and 
divergent  perspective.  Consequently,  they  do  not  agree  on  what  rights,  if  any,  should  be 
protected.  White  also  argues  that  if  countries  try  to  force  other  nations  to  adhere  to  a  basic  set  of 
human  rights,  they  may  in  fact  harm  themselves.  He  provides  an  example  to  support  his  point. 
"Trade  can  weaken  a  nation's  stand  on  human  rights.  For  example,  Britain  trades  heavily  with 
South  Africa  and  so  is  reluctant  to  press  for  more  human  rights  for  South  African  blacks."  For 
these  reasons,  non-government  groups  such  as  Amnesty  International  are  much  more  effective 
and  can  put  up  a  stronger  fight. 

Whether  you  agree  or  disagree  with  White's  position  is  personal.  Have  you  supported  your 
position? 
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